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A SONG. 


— I ll sing you a song, my love, 

I'll sing you a song, 

And it’s all about the old summer times, 
When the days were long. 

It’s all about the old sunny times, 
When the flowers grew, 

When we walked underneath the linden-trees, 
I and you. 


And I'll sing it so sweet, my love 
I'll sing it so sweet, 

That you'll think of the pleasant scented hour 
When we used to meet. 

You'll think of the leafy laden band, 
Where the blossoms blew, 

When we talked underneath the linden-trees, 
I and you. 


And [ll sing it so sad, my love, 
I'li sing it so sad, 

That you'll think my poor heart's full of pain, 
When it’s only glad. 

You'll think that it’s full of foolish pain 
When it’s only true 

To the days when we walked by the linden-trees, 
and you. 


A STORY OF EVENING SHADOWS, 


It is a tale, this that | am about to tell. of good deeds 
revealed, of good instinets roused, of a good work done, and 
a good result attained, and all through Evening Shadows. 

My story begins at the time, some years ago, when, as a 
single man, I was living in a narrow and rather crowded 
street in one of the old parts of London—one of those 
streets where very decent houses are mixed with much 
poorer ones—and in one of the best and cleanest of which I 
occupied two rooms; a bedroom and a sitting-room. I[laving 
at that time. as I have now, a great dread of noise while at 
work, [ made use of the back room as my studio, sleeping 
in the front of the house, which was quiet at night but not 
in the daytime. by reason of the day traffic. My painting- 
room, then, was on the seeond floor, and at the back of the 
huuse, and as there was a street running at an acute angle 
to that in which I lived. and joining it only a few yards 
higher up, it will easily be understood that the backs of the 
houses in this sk: anting thoroughfare, which was called appro- 
priately enough, Cross street, were in tolerably close prox- 
imity to my painting-room window. [have been thus exact 


then you will be better able to understand how it happened 
that my attention was directed to the circumstances which | 
am about to detail. 

You will be able to understand how it was that, sitting. 
especially during the short days, as the dusk was beginning 


to fall, looking meditatively out of the window and thinking of 


my work, my attention would often be drawn, almost without 
my knowledge, to some of the windows in the slanting street 
which I have described, and how I found myself not unfre- 
quently speculating about some of the inhabitants of the 
rooms which were separated from that in which I was sitting, 
by so small a space. 

[aurgured the better of the occupants of the room oppo- 
site, from the fact that I could see through the lower panes 
of the window the leaves and branches of a great bie fuchsia 
spread out fan-wise on a wooden frame. Other little con- 
trivances and adornments there were about this poor case- 
ment, which, though of the cheapest and most twopenny 
order of decorative art, showed yet some love of the gentler 
side of things, and a wish to put a good face on poverty. 

But it is, as | have already said, towards dusk and in the 
evening that my attention has been -oftenest fixed on the 
window which I have been describing. It is then that, the 
room being lighted up, the shadows of things and persons 
within it are thrown upon the blind, with a clearness and 
distinctness which those who have never observed such mat- 
ters would hardly eredit. The shadows tell ine, then, that 
the room is tenanted by a husband and wife, both young, | 
am certain. The man, as [ gather from his position, and 
what I take to be the shadow of a tissue-paper screen. behind 
which he stoops over his labor, is a poor drudging engraver 
for whom the days are not long enough, sitting cramped up 
at his patient toil through many hours of the night. As I 
watch him, he will rise and stretch back his head to relieve 
the muscles of his neck. and then I see that the shadow 
thrown en the blind is that of a young figure, spare but 
well made. The light shows me also that he wears a be: ard; 
it is a very strong licht indeed, and this makes me more sure 
than ever that he is an engraver. The shadow of his wife 
is there beside him—almost always. How she watches over 
and tends him, how she hangs over his chair. or kneels 
beside him! TI had never, at the time I speak of. seen her, 
but I could not help faneying that she was pretty and good 
enough to light up a darker room than that in which she 
lives, and to make her husband’s life of toil—if he can keep 
it up—not only bearable but delightful. 

If he can keep it up—but can he? His shadow is all that 


in describing the topography of my place of abode. because | [ have seen of him. but it looks like the shadow of one in 
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delicate health. I never miss him from his place at night, 
and I can see the edge of his~blind by which he works at 
his window all day. “If he sits drudging there,” thought 
I, “he will surely, as is the case in all excess, defeat his own 
object ond end in being disabled altogether. ’ 

It was not long before I began to fear that what I had 
apprehended had taken place. There came a day when the 
blind was not drawn up to let in the light on the engraver’s 
work, but remained drawn down the whole day. It would 
be difficult to express how anxiously I longed for the even- 
ing, and the shadows which should tell me more. 

That evening the light was burning in the room as usual, 
but the straight-edge of the engraver’s blind was not seen 
cutting against it. There was the shadow of but one per- 
san, it was that of a woman, and as the figure which cast it 
moved so quietly about, I could make out that she was pour- 
ing’out drugs and mixing the different compounds, wanted 
in a sick-room, by the light of the lamp. Sometimes she 
would pause in these occupations and look towards one end 
of the room, where I concluded the bed was placed; and 
sometimes I could even imagine, but this must have been 
pure fancy, that, looking still in the same direction, her lips 
would move at times, and that she was speaking. I could 
even see her tasting the food she was mixing, with her head 
a little on one side; altering and tasting it often before she 
carried it across the room to where, I felt sure, the sick man 
lay. So much will shadows tell. 

From my front window I can see a long way up anddown 
the street, even to that corner where the early breakfast 
depot is found every morning—a poor stall enough, and 
driving a poor business, I should bave thought; a business, 
however, in which I am so deeply interested that my first 
morning act is to go to the window and see if the poor old 
proprietor has got a customer—nay, once I put on a pilot- 
coat and a wideawake hat to appear in character, and pur- 
chased a cup of his coffee, which was a sound coffee enough, 
though a little gritty, and perhaps a thought weak. Enough 
of that. I can see to the coffee stall one way; and nearly as 
far the other, and at the back I command a bit of a court, 
two mewses and a half, and, by great dislocation of neck, a 
little scrap of Brewer-street, Golden-square. Now in all 
these regions which are continually under my eye, I have 
noticed one constantly pervading presence, one figure which 
comes upon the scene without fail every day in the year 
and at all conceivable hours. It is the figure of a tallish 
gentleman of about five-and-thirty, who stoops a little, has a 
very round back, wears spectacles, is always dressed in a 
buttoned black fiock-coat, is always in a hurry, always ex- 
pected anxiously at the houses he visits, and always followed 
to the door, on coming out again, by some who question him 
eagerly as he leaves them, aud who seem to seek for com- 
furt in his most inscrutable face.. Of course I have not 
watehed this gentleman’s proceedings long, without coming 
to the conclusion that it is Mr. Cordial, the parish doctor, 
whose surgery in Great Pulteney-street I am so often in the 
habit of passing. 

If there had been any previous doubt on my mind as to the 
state of things in the house opposite, it would at once have 
been put to flight when, on the day succeeding that evening 
on which I had watched the engraver’s wife in her capacity 
of purse, I caught a dark glimpse of this gentleman’s head 
(rather a bald head for so young a man) at the window of 
the room opposite, which he had come to,.to prepare some 
mixture or other. 

“ Now here,” I thought to myself, “is a pretty business. 
This is just what I feared. Here is this poor fellow laid 
up, waable to work, and probably not only ill in body, but 
harressed in mind by the consciousness that as long as he is 


ill, there can be no money coming in to supply the daily 


_expenses which, however poorly they live, he and his wife 


must of necessity incur.” 

I thought over this matter, and turned it all sorts of ways, 
as people who are unlucky enough, or unwise enough, to live 
alone do turn and twist things, and was so haunted by the 
thought of what was going on in the room opposite, that in 
the course of the afternoon I was obliged to go out and take 
a long walk, in order to fill up the time that must necessarily 
intervene before the lamp would be lit, and the shadows 
thrown upon the blind. When I got back from that walk I 
was in such hot haste for such silent news as I might reas- 
onably hope to gain, that I did not even stay to light my 
candle, but felt my way as well as I could across the room, 
and stationed myself at the window. 

At first I thought that there were no shadows at all on 
the white glaring blind, except those of the poor bits of cur- 
tain and of the spreading out fuchsia before mentioned, but 
by-and-by, noticing a small and continually moving shadow 
mixed up with that of the curtain, and observing that it 
rose and fell regularly and quickly, I presently connected it 
with another mass of shade a little above it, and arrived at 
the conclusion that this last was thrown by a woman’s head, 
and by the moving shadow by her hand, as it rose and fell in 
the action of working with the needle. It was not long 
before I found out that my hypothesis was well grounded ;_ 
for a little while the shadow of the hand was still and that 
of the head was raised, as if the person whose silhouette lay 
thus upon the blind was in the act of listening—and then it 
rose, and I saw the well-known figure of the engraver’s wife 
pass the light, and knew that she had moved towards that 

uarter of the room in which I had made up my mind that 
the bed with the sick man in it was placed. 

During the greater part of that evening, as I watched, 
and my occupations were frequently interrupted that I might 
do so, I made out no shadow but that which I have just 
mentioned, But, at about nine o’clock, I saw another 
shadow pass before the blind, and as it was that of a man, 
I had for a moment the hope that it was cast by the invalid. 
It was only for a moment, another glance showed me that 
this person wore no beard, and that there was greater bulk 
of figure than would have been cast by the poor engraver. I 
soon concluded that it was the doctor; and if I had any 
doubt on this subject it was removed when I presently 
observed the workman-like angle of the elbow made by the 
shadow as it stood before the light, pouring something into 
what I suppose, from its size, must have been a teacup. 

Twice a day, then. He was ill enough for the doctor to 
come to him twice a day. - 

My determination was taken as I made that reflection. I 
had got wrought up to a great state of interest and suspense 
about this case which I could hardly explain to myself. I 
felt a strange longing to know more of it, and I came to the 
resolution—it was like what might have been expected of a 
man half-cracked with living alone—that I would go out 
then and there, waylay the doctor as he came away from his 
patient, and ask him all about it. 

I had lost some time in reflection, and when I looked 
hastily across before leaying my room I did not see any 
shadows on the blind, yet it was reasonable to suppose that I 
might still catch the doctor in the street; so out I rushed. 
Sure enough there was the doctor just coming out of No. 4, 
Cross street. How lucky I was to be in time! 

I found the parish medical authority not very communica- 
tive or prone to take a very romantic view of sickness and 
suffering. He was a good sort of man enough, no doubt, 
but dry and matter-of-fact. He had seen/so much of sick- 
ness and misery that he was used to it. He answered all ® 
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my questions, however, politely, though sceming a good dea] 
surprised at them. 

“He had just been visiting a sick man in that house, had 
he not?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “he had. Bad case of low fever.” 

“Second floor—a married couple?” was my next inquiry. 

Again an answer in the affirmative. 

‘Was it a case of great distress ?”’ 

“Yes, of very great distress.” 

“They have nothing to live upon but what the husband 
makes by his labor?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” was the answer. 

“And he is laid up and unable to work.” , 

“That is the state of the case,” replied the doctor. 

“Ah! thought so,” said I. “Would you be kind enough, 
Doctor Cordial,” I continued, “‘to take charge of this small 
sum’ (it was a very small one) ‘‘for the benefit of these poor 
people—on no account mentioning how you came by it.” 

The doctor promised that he would, and I was just going 
to leave him, when [ thought I would ask the poor fellow’s 
name. 

“His name is Adams;” said the doctor, and so we parted. 

I now felt quite a sense of proprietorship in looking at my 
poor shadows opposite, and watched them more eagerly than 
ever. There was one action of the shadow, now unfortu- 
nately the only action to watch, which used to puzzle me 
not a little. ‘The sick man’s wife used all times to stand 
before the light, and, as it appeared to me, used to hold 
some article of clothing, or other piece of drapery, and 
examine it closely; sometimes I fancied that I could make 
the object out to be a shirt, or a coat, at another time a pair 
of trousers. After this she would disappear, and I always 
noticed that the lamp would then be turned down till its 
light was very low, and would remain so for a considerable 
period. I could not understand this at the time, though I 
did afterwards. She was testing the condition of different 
articles of clothing before taking them to the pawnbroker’s. 

And now I began to discover one of the bad results of my 
solitary life. Though I had given Doctor Cordial a small 
sum to go towards helping these poor people, it was quite 
impossible, in my straitened circumstances, that I could spare 
more. If I had resolutely kept my friends about me, there 
would have been somebody or other to whom I could apply 
in behalf of my poor shadows, while now it was impossible 
to do so. 

Whilst I was engaged in turning all these things over in 
ny mind, there came across it the memory of one individual 
to whom I[ really felt as if I should not mind applying in this 
difficulty. 

This was a certain Mr. Pycroft, a copper-plate printer, 
with whom I had formerly had ‘dealings. He was an old 
man, and it so happened that at one time in my life I had 
been in a position to do him a service, and had done it. 
There was something about his age, his position, and our 
former relations, which made me less shy of approaching 
him than I should have felt with any one else. 


I remembered to have heard that some short time ago he 
had acted with great severity towards his eldest son, who, 
having contracted a marriage against his father’s wishes, 
had been deprived of his share in the business, which he 
had formerly enjoyed, and left to make a living as well as 
he could by his own exertions. The fact is, that the old 
man had had a darling project of marrying his eldest son to a 
young girl whose father was a business connection of his 
own. The old copper-plate printer was not only thwarted 
in this, but was further outraged by his son’s choice having 
fallen in a direction particularly distasteful to him for prt. 
vate reasons. I suspected also from what I had heard, that 


the conduct of the eldest son had been represented to his 
father as being violent and rebellious in no ordinary degree, 
had been made the worst of by the younger brother, who 
not only stepped into the lion’s share of the business on his 
brother's removal, but himself contracted the marriage 
which his brother had declined. I could not help thinking 
when I heard the cireumstances of the case that this younger 
son had had a great deal to do in poisoning the old man’s 
mind with regard to his elder brother’s conduct. 

At all events, old Mr. Pycroft was the only person I could 
think of just now as likely to help my unfortunate shadows, 
and to him I determined to apply, but in a roundabout way. 

It so happened that I had often promised my old ac juaint- 
ance to show him a collection which [ had of Rembrandt 
etchings, and it occurred to me that now was the time when 
these might come into play with great effect. So, making an 
excuse in relation to the matter of business which had for- 
merly brought us together, I called on my old acquaintance, 
and, in the course of conversation, invited him, naming an 
evening, to come to my lodgings, and examine these curiosi- 
ties, intimating that we would moisten that pleasing labor 
with a glass of brandy-and-water. _Punctual to the time 
named Mr. Pycroft arrived, and we got through the first 
hour very comfortably, though [ could not help feeling 
rather anxious about the success of my scheme. 

After examining the etchings, Mr. Pycroft, over thie 
second glass, began to rally me about living in such a laby- 
rinth of streets, asking me if [ did not find it dreadfully 
confined at the back. 

“By-the-by,” I said—and here I must own that I was 
guilty of some small amount of deception, for I spoke as if 
the matter in hand were of no sort of importance—‘“by-the- 
by, Mr. Pycroft, you wouldn’t imagine how much recreation 
I derive from observing my neighbors in that very cross 
street which you find comes too near my windows.” 

“Lf you was to come out of this kind of solitary life,” 
replied Mr. P., “you would have other things to amuse 
yourself with besides the goings on of a parcle of people 
whom you know nothing about.” 3 


“Now here, for instance,” I went on, unmindful of the 
interruption, as I drew aside my own curtain and pointed 
out the window of the room occupied by my poor young 
couple—‘“‘here is a window which has revealed to me all 
sorts of interesting matter—enough to make a story out of 
almost, I can tell you.” . 

“What, this window opposite? But do you mean to say, 
Mr. B., that you think it right to look into people’s rooms 
like that?” 

“T have scrupulously abstained from doing so,” was my 
answer, “and have on f all my observations with the blind 
down, as you see it now.” 

“With the blind down? But how could you make any 
observations with the blind down ?” , 

“By means of the shadows of the occupants of the apart- 
ment,” was my answer. 

“Shadows?” cried Mr. Pycroft, obviously incredulous. 
‘You don’t mean to tell me that you could make out what 
was going on in that room by means of shadows on the 
blind ?” 

“Something of what goes on,” I replied, “at any rate. 
Enough to interest me in the fortunes af those to whom the 
room belongs.” 

“Well, really Mr. B.! [f I had it on any other testimony 
than your own [ should have thought it simply impossible.” 

‘Would you like to look for yourself?” I said. “I dare 
say something will take place behind the blind before long, 
which will give you an opportunity of testing the aeeuracy 
of what I have said.” 3 
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“Well, without doubting that at all,” replied my guest, “I 
really think I should.” 

Mr. Pycroft was sitting near the window, but my reading- 
lamp upon the table made the room rather too light for our 
observations. So I pushed the table away to the other end 
of the room, turned down the wick of the lamp and lowered 
the shade over it as well. to 

“Well,” said Mr. Pycroft, “I see nothing at present but a 
white blind with a light behind it.” 

The shadow of the little wife’s head was there in the cor- 
ner by the curtain, and the shadow of the hand rose and fell 
as usual; but Mr. Pycroft had not such a practised eye as I 
had - detecting such matters. I pointed these out to my 
friend. 

“T do sce something bobbing up and down,” he said, “‘now 
you mention it. But I should never have found it out 
without your help. Stop! there is a shadow now covering 
nearly the whole blind. _What’s that?” 

“T suspect that is the shadow of the same person,” was 
my answer. “She will probably go nearer the window and 
farther from the light presently, and then you will see.”’ 

In a minute or two the shadow appeared again, and this 
time not so large. 

“T can make it out now,” said my friend, ‘quite easily; it 
is the shadow of a woman. I can see the line of the waist 
and of the skirts of the dress.” 

“Can you make out the face at all?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” answered Mr. P. “It is turned sideways, 
looking to the left there. She’s gone now,” he added in a 
moment. 

In a few minutes her shadow was thrown again upon the 
blind. 

‘What's she about now?” asked Mr. Pycroft. 

“Nay, you shall tell me,” I answered. 

“Well, she seems to have some small object in her hand 
which she is shaking.” 

“And now?” I asked again. 

“T can’t make out, her elbow seems raised—hoth hands 
are raised. No, I can’t make out at all.” 

“I think she is pouring something out,” said I. 

“So she is, no doubt,” answered my guest, who was evi- 
dently becoming much interested. “Stay,” he continued, 
after a moment’s pause, and looking at me quite anxiously as 
he spoke—“shaking, pouring—‘to be well shaken before 
taken’—why, it must be medicine.” 

“T suspect it ts medicine,” was my answer. 

“Ts there some once ill, then?” asked Mr. Pycroft. 

“Yes,” I replied, “her husband.” 

“And did the shadow tell you that, too?” 

“Yes, the shadow of her husband used to appear on the 
blind as often as hers, now I never see it. Exactly coinci- 
dent with the disappearance of the husband’s shadow has 
been the arrival of another shadow, which has been that of 
the parish doctor.” 

“And pray,” asked Mr. Pycroft with the air of one whose 
credulity had been really too much tasked at last, “may I 
ask how you knew it to be the doctor’s shadow?” 

“Doctor Cordial has the roundest back you ever saw in 

our life,” was my answer. 

“Well, this is really very curious,” ejaculated the old 
copper-plate printer, who was now evidently powerfully 
interested. 

As we continued to look, the light was suddenly removed, 
and the room was left in darkness. 

“What do you suppose has happened now?” inquired my 
companion. 


“T suppose,” was my answer, “that she has left the room 
for a short time. We shall sce more presently; no doubt;” 


and almost as I spoke the light reappeared, and another 
shadow was in the room besides that of the little wife. 

“The doctor?” asked Mr. Pycroft. 

“There,” I cried, triumphantly, “you see how much may 
be discovered by shadows. You are expert already.” 

“He has a round back, certainly,” said the old copper- 
plate printer. 

The round-backed shadow now faded off softly in the direc- 
tion towards which the profile of the little wife was turned 
so often. The white blind remained for some minutes 
shadowless. 

“T suppose he is examining his patient now,” said Mr. 
Pycroft; “here he is again,” he added in another minute. 
The doctor, however; stood so near the light this time and 
so completely with his back towards us, that we were unable 
to determine what he was doing. This was, naturally, often 
the case with the shadows Much as one was able to make 
out, there was, of course, infinitely more, an explanation of 
which it was impossible even to guess at. 

In a short time the round-backed sbadow was joined by 
that of the sick man’s wife, and then the two stood for some 
time in conversation; at least it was reasonable to suppose so. 

“Giving her directions, I shouldn’t wonder,” said the 
copper-plate printer. 

‘“‘Most likely,”’ I answered. 

“T wonder if he’s very bad,” said my companion. After 
this there was a pause. The two shadows continued stand- 
ing by the table. At last, we both thought that the doctor’s 
shadow appeared to give something to the shade of the 
engraver’s wife, and immediately after, the light was removed 
as it had been before: it had been probably taken out on to 
the landing in order that the doctor might see his way down 
stairs. 

“And so they’re very poor,” said Mr. Pycroft, as if talking 
to himself. 

“They had nothing but what the husband could earn,” I 
answered, “and he is wholly incapable of working, and will 
remain so probably for weeks to come.” 

The light had now reippeared in the room. The shadow 
of the little wife seemed to linger near the table after setting 
it down. Her figure was motionless for a considerable time, 
and then we noted that the head fell forward, and that the 
face was buried in the hands as if in an agony of silent grief. 

We neither of us spoke, at the same moment I dropped 
the curtain of my own window which had been fastened 
back, for I felt that this was sorrow with which a spectator 
had no right to intermeddle. 


Soon afterwards my old friend rose to go, and we spoke 
not another word on the matter. Just before I retired to 
rest, however, I looked out once more. The shadow of the 
little wife’s head was in its usual place, and the shadow of 
her hand rose and fell as usual. She was at work again. 

The next day, by an early post, I received a letter from 
Mr. Pycroft. He had been thinking a great deal, he said, 
of what he had seen the night before, and* enclosed a little 
money, which he asked me to see applied to the benefit of 
the young couple in whose fortunes I had interested myself. 
He also begged me from time to time to let him have tidings 
of what “the shadows” were about. 

I handed the money over to Dr. Cordial, asking him to 
apply it as might seem best to his judgment, but making no 
mention of who it came from. I asked him also to let me 
have news as frequently as possible of the condition of his © 
patient. These I transmitted pretty nearly as often as I 
received them to the old copper-plate printer. 

For some days there was not much to seport, nor did the 
shadows tell me anything different from what they had before 
revealed. The poor engraver’s shadow was still wanting, and 
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that of his little wife was either stationary or in the corner, 
when she did what she could to earn a little money with her 
needle, or else was seen flitting about the room in attendance 
on her sick husband. At length there came a time when 
the fever reached its crisis, and when it was clear, according 
to the doctor’s report, that the sufferer must sink under it 
or recover. Jo make my story as short as possible, I will 
not dwell on the details of this period of suspense. The one 
quality of youth possessed by the patient, enabled his con- 
stitution to rally, and after this crisis in his disorder he began 
to mend. | 

And now a long convalesence followed, and a time arrived 
when one evening the shadow of a wasted figure moved slowly 
past the light, and I could guess as I watched it, and observed 
that it was accompanied by the well-known shadow of the 
little wife, that the sick man was moving from his bed toa 
chair by the fire. 

Of course I made this advance known to my friend, the 
copper-plate printer, and kept him well acquainted with all 
the particulars of the gradual improvement in our invalid’s 
health, even to the period when it was so far reéstablished 
that he was able at last to sit up for a certain number of 
hours every day at his engraving table, and work once more 
for his wife’s support. 

“They are very grateful,” I said, when I made this 
announcement to my old acquaintance, “to the unknown 
friend who has assisted them from time to time throughout 
their trouble.”’ 

“Oh no, nonsense, nonsense; it’s nothing, nothing at all— 
nothing at all,” ejaculated the old fellow, trying to get away 
from the subject. 

“And they are very anxious,” [ continued, resolutely, “to 
thank him personally, if he would but reveal himself and 
give them the opportunity.” 

“No, no, not for the world,’’ was the answer; ‘oh dear no, 
impossible. Here, here’s a little trifle extra just to set them 
going you know, because he mustn’t work too much at first.” 

“And you won’t let them see you?”’ I asked again. 

“No, no, no, on no account,” said the old boy. “I’ll tell 

ou what, though,’’ he continued in a moment, “I should 
like to see them—see them as I did before—the shadows 
you know,” he added. “I'll come and have a glass of brandy- 
and water with you some evening, and have a look at the 
shadows again.” 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this, and making an 
engagement with my old friend for an carly day, I left him 
and went home. 

The evening came, and with it an unusual amount of stir 
and bustle in the quiet room opposite. The figure of the 
little wife was continually flitting backwards and forwards 
in front of the light, as if she were engaged in smartening 
up the poor apartment. Hanging in the very middle of the 
window, and so close to the thin white blind that I could 
see it distinctly, there was a birdcage with a bird in it; and 
it was owing to the presence of this object that I had been 
chiefly able to form some idea of what my two friends oppo- 
site were like. When either of them approached the bird- 
cage, as would sometimes happen, to give a chirp of encour- 
agement to its occupant, I could see the profile of the person 
who did so as distinctly as one used to trace the silhouettes 
of the old black portraits which itinerant artists were wont 
to cut out at fairs. Except at such times as this, when the 
engraver or his wife stood thus near the window and far 
from the light, I could distinguish little but a shapeless 
mass; and when either of them approached the candle nearly, 
their shadows became so gigantic that the whole space of 
the window—an unusually large one—was completely dark- 
ened, even by one figure. I must repeat what I have said 
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| before, that the opportunities were very rare when I could 
make out what the shadows were about, and that in all cases 
in which I could detect such processes of mixing drinks, 
pouring out of medicines and the like, it was owing to the 
fact that some necessary object connected with the proceed- 
ing was placed on some articles of furniture which stood in 
or near the window. 

Punctual to the appointed time, my old friend, the copper- 
plate printer, made his appearance, and his first question 
after the usual greeting had been exchanged was: 

“Well, how are the shadows?” 

I placed his chair in the old position and we both sat 
down. 

The bustle and movement to which I have adverted as 
going on in the room opposite were noticeable still, and I 
had little doubt that the apartment was being “cleaned up,” 
an impression to which additional force was soon given b 
the dawning on the scene of a thin, straight shadow, which 
I took to be a broomstick, and which was now brought into 
active service. 

I must not omit to mention, that at the moment of a cer- 
tain pause in the career of the broom, the figure of the poor 
engraver was thrown with great distinctness on the blind. 
He had come to the window to stick some object, probably 
a piece of groundsel, between the wires of the birdcage. 


When this happened, I noticed a great change come over 
the countenance of my guest. He raised himself in his 
chair, and looking eagerly forward, said, in quite a strange 
tone of voice : 

‘‘What did you say was the name of these people ?” 

was my answer. 

‘‘Adams—you are quite sure ?” 

“Quite,” I replied. By this time the shadow had vanished 
again, but I remarked that for a considerable time Mr. 
Pycroft seemed absent and uncomfortable, and we had talked 
of many matters foreign to the subject [ had at heart, before 
he again returned to the shadows. 

“They seem quite enough now,” said Mr. Pycroft at last. 

“T dare say,” I answered, “that the cleaning of the room 
is over, and that they have sat down to a bit of supper.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the copper-plate printer. 

“T dare say that they have some little luxury, furnished 
by your liberality.” 

“Do you really think so?” said the old boy, who had a 
great idea of comfort. ‘What do you think they’ve got?” 
I wish the shadows would show us that !” 

I darted at once at the opening which I saw here. 

“The shadows will not show it,” I said; “but why not go 
across and see it in substance ? It would make their supper 
all the sweeter to them, I am sure.” 

The old gentleman had just finished a tumbler of hot grog. 
He was in high good humor, and as I finished speaking his 
eyes began to twinkle, and a latent smile developed itself 
about the corners of his mouth. 

“Tt wouldn’t be bad fun, would it?” he said. I wanted 
nothing more, and in another minute I had him on his legs, 
and we were on our way to No. 4. 

A little girl was on the door-step with a pot of beer in her 
hand, and we had no sooner stopped before the house than 
she made known a want incidental to the lives of maidens 
who stand only three feet two inches in their stockings : 

‘Please, sir, will you ring the second bell from the top ?” 

“Second floor?” I said, as I complied; ‘that’s where Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams live, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, and he’s my father,” said the young lady, who 
evidently looked upon the couple alluded to as one flesh. I 
thought it odd I had never seen this child’s shadow on the 
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“Well, I want to see him, then,” I replied, ‘‘and so does 
this gentleman.” 

“Oh, but you can’t, though,” said the little girl, who, by 
the way, appeared to be a precocious shrew—“‘‘for father’s at 
supper, and there’s a fowl, and father’s been ill, and you 
can't disturb him just as he’s a little better—so that you 
can’t.” 

“You just hold your tongue, miss, will you?” said a 
voice at this juncture, “and let me talk to the gentleman.” 

I looked up and saw that the door had been opened by a 
tall, gaunt-looking woman, with a large nose. 

“Who did you please to want, sir?”’ she asked in a whining 
tone, which I disliked very much. 

I told her briefly who we were, and the object of our visit. 

“Oh, what a joyful surprise!” said the gaunt woman, 
whining us before in a manner infinitely offensive to me. 
“Get along up-stairs, Lizzy,” she continued, addressing the 
child, and tell your father that the kind gentleman as 
assisted him in his illness is coming to see him; I’m his wife, 
kind gentlemen’’—(this the shadow that I had interested 
myself in!)—‘“I’m his poor wife that nussed him through 
his illness, and—take care of the stairs, kind gentlemen— 
and this is the room, gentlemen; and here’s a joyful surprise, 
James; the gentlemen that’s been so kind all the time you’ve 
been ill; and be pleased to take a seat, gentlemen, and honor 
our poor room by sitting down in it.” 

{ was thunderstruck. A little common-looking man was 
sitting at the table on which a smoking fowl, a bit of bacon 
and some potatoes had been placed. He bore the evident 
marks of recent illness, and rose with some effort at our 
entry. He resumed his seat, however, as I and my compan- 
ion sat down. I took a chair,as I should have taken anything 
that was offered me in sheer surprise and bewilderment. I 
looked once more at the man’s wife. What, was that the 
substance of the neat little shadow which I knew so well— 
that great gaunt sloping creature? Were shadows so decep- 
tive as this? Would anybody tell me that my oppcsite 
neighbor could have had such a nose.as I now saw, and that 
it would not have stood out in bold relief and left its mark 
upon my memory every time she approached the window? 

The husband, too. That was not my poor engraver. He 
was an inoffensive man enough, as he sat there full of 
clumsy expressions of gratitude to my companion for the 
assistance accorded to him during his recent attack of fever. 
He was a harmless little man, no doubt. Not quite such a 
heavy blow as his wife; but still, he was not my engraver. 


All this time, even while her husband was speaking, the 
gaunt woman kept up an under-current of gratitude of the 
slimiest description, to which the old gentleman answered 
uot a word, for he seemed as little prepared for the real Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams by what he had seen of their shadows as I 
was. In short, beyond a few words of inquiry as to the 
state of the invalid’s health, which I had managed to utter 
on first coming into the room, we had neither of us spoken 
a word. 

Suddenly the tremendous idea entered my mind that there 
must be some mistake. I had been staring some time at the 
little girl, whom we originally met on the door-step, and 
who, to do her justice, returned the compliment with inter- 
est, when it struck me that her head came considerably 
above the window-sill, and that consequently, it was a most 
extraordinary thing that its shedewe had never caught my 
attention. My eyes having, in the course of this compari- 
son of the young lady with the window-sill, been directed 
towards this last part of the room, I next observed that there 
was no birdcage hanging in the window. 

L ejaculated, you've taken down the birdcage.” 

Birdcage, sir?” whined the gaunt woman, deferentially?”’ 
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‘‘We ain’t got no birdeage,” burst out the small child of 
the door-step, “‘nor never haven’t had none—nor yet no bird 
neither. 

“Will you hold your tongue, miss?” interrupted her 
mother. 

There was an awkward pause. I looked again about the 
room, I looked at the woman, I looked at her husband—he 
had no beard, I now observed. I had, however, presence of 
mind enough not to ask after that missing appendage as I 
had done after the birdcage. I determined to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, and walking towards the window and pull- 
ing aside the blind, observed, as an excuse for looking out: 

“JT am afraid you must be a good deal choked up at the 
back with houses. Isn’t that rather unwholesome?”’ 

A voluble answer on the subject of confined lodgings, 
their advantages and disadvantagés, followed, but I did not 
hear it. I was looking for my own window in the house 
opposite. I had left the lamp alight and the blind half 
drawn up. The window before me, exactly in front of that 
which | was looking from, was fastened up and secured with 
shutters. Stretching my neck, and glancing in a slanting 
direction towards the next of the opposite houses, I saw that 
the second-floor window was illuminated, and that the blind 
was half lowered. 

‘Your supper is getting cold,” I said, coming back to the 
table, and exchanging a glance of meaning with my com- 
panion; “‘my friend and 1 only wished to come in and see 
how you were enjoying yourselves, and so now we will leave 
you to do better justice to the fowl than you could if we 
remained here.” 

So saying, and resisting all entreaties to stay and take a 
share of the good things, I made for the door, and was soon 
on the stairease, followed closely by Mr. Pycroft, who, 
specchless as long as we remained in the room, did nothing 
now but repeat, “Wrong people. eh?’—been feeding the 
wrong people, haven’t we?”’ in a loud and perfectly audible 
whisper. The gaunt woman was, however, too loquacious 
herself tu hear what was said, and during the time that she 
lighted us down the stairs, never ceased whining out her 
gratitude for a single moment. 

When we got into the strect, | turned round and looked 
my companion in the face. 

“It is some comfort, at any rate,’ I said, ‘to think that 
you have been assisting people who were really in need of 
help, but it is evident that every penny of your bounty has 
gone to the family we have just left.” 

‘And how do you account for the mistake?” asked my old 
friend. 

“I can only conclude,” was my answer, “that by a curious 
coincidence there have been two second-floor ledgers ill in 
two houses next door to each other; that after my seeing 
Dr. Cordial at the window opposite to mine, he had gone 
from the one house to the other; that he had had time to 
pay a short visit to the invalid we have just left; and that 
then I had met him coming away, as I thought, from attend- 
ing on our poor shadows, but in reality from the deserving 
— whose supper has been supplied by your benevo- 
ence. 

“And the shadows?” gasped Mr. Pycroft, utterly aghast. 

“Have, through my unfortunate mistake, not received a 
single shilling,” was my answer. 

Mr. Pycroft stared at me for some time in petrified amaze- 
ment. 

‘We can never leave the thing like this,” he said, at last. 
‘Do you think you could be sure of the house éhis time?” 

“I can understand your feeling some mistrust about it,” I 
said, “but I own that I feel none myself. This is the house 
beyond a doubt.” I looked up as I speke at No. 5. 
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“Then let’s bring the matter to a conclusion at once,” 
said the old copper-plate printer, stoutly; and with that we 
actually rang at the second bell handle on the left hand door- 


ost. 
: After the proper amount of delay, the door was opened by 
a slatternly woman. 

‘“Second-floor back?” said I, in a mellifluous voice. 

“Front,” replied the slatternly woman, in rather an 
injured tone; “you should have rung the bell on the right 
door-post.”’ 

I begged pardon with all humility, and the slatternly 
woman relented a little. 

“The two-pair-back’s at home, I know,” she said, “and if 
you’re coming up, I may as well light you.” 

We availed ourselves of this offer, anc, in a few seconds, 
we were on the secon«-floor landing. The slatternly woman 
pointed out the door at which we were to knock; and, open- 
ing her own, and letting out in so doing a blast of onions 
that almost made my eyes water, she disappeared into the 
refreshing vapour, and shut herself in with it. 

My curiosity was now powerfully piqued, and I felt as 
if some great stake hinged upon the opening of the door at 
which we stood and knocked. 

A clear, cheerful voice called to us to enter, and in another 
moment, we stood inside the room. 

Two people, a man and a woman, occupied the apartment. 
One of them, the man, was at first hidden from view, but in 
the other, as she rose upon our entrance, I recognized at 
once the shadow with which I was so familiar. 

The room was a great contrast to that which we had just 
left, which was tolerably well provided with furniture. This 
room was utterly bare, looking as if all the available objects 
had been removed, as probably they had, to be turned into 
money. A mattress and some bedding were on the floor at 
one end of the room. 
were the only articles of furniture I could see. The engra- 
ver'’s lamp was on the table, and the materials for a very 
poor meal which the two had evidently just been cooking— 
a very little scrap of bacon and some boiled rice. The bird- 
cage was hanging in the window, if I had wanted any con- 
firmation of my conviction that I had found my shadows at 
last. 

Of course, all these things were taken in by me at asingle 
glance, it being necessary that I should at once account for 
my visit and that of my friend. I had begun to do so ina 
few hurried words, when my attention was suddenly arrested 
by an exclamation from Mr. Pycroft, who had followed me. 
The second occupant of the room, whom we had at first seen 
but imperfectly, had now risen to his feet, and stood with the 
light full upon him, straining his cyes into the shade where 
my companion stood behind me. [ turned hastily round, 
and met the stern gaze of my old friend. 

“If this is a trick, Mr. Broadhead,” he said, speaking very 
thickly, and with choking utterance, “I can tell you that it 
does you little credit.” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked, in utter bewilderment. 

“IT mean that, if this has all been a planned thing to bring 
about a reconciliation between me and my son—” 

“Your son?” I gasped. 

“I can only say,” continued Mr. Pycroft, “that it shall 
meet with the success it deserves.”’ 

He turned as he spoke and made for the dvor, but I was 
beforehand with him. | 

“Stay, Mr. Pyceroft!” I cried. “If you choose to retain 
this feeling of animosity, which so illy becomes you, you 
must, but you shall not go away with a false impression of 
this matter, as far as I am concerned in it. I swear to you 
that your suspicions of me are false; that when we came to 
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this room, I had no more idea of whom were its occupants 
than you had, and that I never knew your} son ‘was living 
in this abject misery; though, if I had, I would certainly 
have done my best to rouse you to a feeling of what, under 
such circumstances, you owe to one who bears your name.” 

Mr. Pycroft had glanced once searchingly towards me 
when I denied his imputation of having been concerned in 
a plot to trick him into a reconciliation, and now his eyes . 
were directed towards the place where his son stood befure 
him. 

He was a fine manly-looking fellow; and as he stood there 
holding his wife’s hand in his, and with the refining influence 
of recent illness showing on his worn but handsome face, I 
could not help feeling that surely this picture must complete 
the work which the shadows had so well begun. 

‘“Loek at them!” I said—‘“look at this room—look at that. 
meal! Can you see such wretchedness and not be moved? 
If your son has displeased you, has he not suffered? If he 
has disobeyed, he has paid the penalty.” 

I looked in my companion’s face, and I thought that [ 
saw some shadow of compunction working there. 

“Do not,” I said, “let the sympathy which you bestowed 
upon the shadows be wanting for the realities which cast 
them.” 

The little wife at this moment left her husband’s side, 
and, advancing to where we stood, laid her hand timidly on 
that of my old friend. I looked at him once more, and then, 
beckoning the poor engraver to his father’s side, I passed 
quietly from the room, where I felt that my presence was no 


longer needed. 


About an hour afterwards, I was sitting disconsolately in 
my room, reflecting on the loneliness of my own position, 
and rather envying my opposite neighbors, when [ heard my 
own name shouted in a cheery voice from without. 

I looked in the old direction, and saw my friend Mr. Py- 
croft standing at his son’s open window. 

“We want you to come over,” said the old gentleman, 
“and spend what is left of the evening with us.” 

I assented gladly, and was just drawing in my head. when 
I heard myself called once more by name. 

“And I say,” said Mr. Pycroft, in a stage whisper, ‘as we 
are rather short of liquor here, perhaps you wouldn't mind 
bringing a bottle of brandy in your pocket; and if you hap- 
pen to have such a thing as a lemon—” 

In a few minutes I was sitting one of a comfortable party 
in the room opposite. 

‘Do you know what is one of the first things we intend to 
do now?” said the little wife, smiling as she looked at me. 

“T have not the least idea,” was my answer. 

“Why, we are going to nail up the thickest curtain we 
can get, in order, to prevent our opposite neighbor from sec- 
ing what we are ubout whenever our lamp happens to be 
alight.” 

“You need not be afraid,” I said; “and you may save 
yourself the trouble of putting up the curtain, for the oppo- 
site neighbor hopes henceforth to see so much of his new 
friends in their Substance, that he is not likely to trouble 
himself much more about—their Shadows.”—{ Tom Tid- 
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A word—and smiles succeed to tears; 
A word—and the torn heart is healed, 
Strange that such precious balm should fall 


From air-drawn sounds whispered from human lips.. 
Tlermion. 
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MOHAMMED’S CHAMPIONS. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


For a time Mohammed confided his revelations to his own 
household, but at length the rumor got] abroad that he pre- 
tended to be a prophet. This stirred up, at the very open- 
ing of his career, hostility from every side. His immediate 
kinsmen, of the line of Haschem, were powerful, prosperous, 
and identified with idolatry. They therefore considered their 
family disgraced in the person of Mohammed, and that he 
was placing them in humiliation at the feet of the rival 
branch of their tribe; while the rival line of Abb Schems 
took advantage of the opportunity, and raised the cry of 
heresy and impiety, to depose the line of Haschem from the 
ruardiarship of the sacred shrine of Arabia and the gov-' 
ernorship of Mecca. Thus the matter became an issue of 
rival family interests, as well as one of a radical conflict 
between idolatry and the mission of this earnest image- 
smasher. 

During the first three years of his prophetic career the 
number of Mohammed’s converts did not exceed forty, and 
most of these were young persons, strangers, and slaves; and 
so thoroughly was the new sect outlawed, that its meetings 
were held in secret, either at the house of one of the disci- 
ples or in a cave near Mecca. Their meetings at length 
were discovered, a mob broke into the cavern, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which one of the assailants was wounded in the 
head by Saad, an armorer, who thenceforth became renowned 
as the first of the disciples who shed blood in the cause of 
Islam. 

Mohammed afterward had a second vision, in which the 
angel Gabriel commanded him to arise and preach and mag- 
nify the Lord. Accordingly, in the fourth year of his 
religious or fanatical activity, he summoned the line of Has- 
chem to meet him on the hill of Safa, in the vicinity of 
Mecca, that he might unfold to them matters of importance 
concerning their welfare. 
came his uncle Abu Lahab, a man of a proud spirit, who 
held his nephew in reproach for bringing disgrace upon his 
family. As soon as Mohammed commenced to make known 
to them his revelations, Abu Lahab started up in a great 
rage, reviling him for calling them on so idle an errand. 
Catching up a stone, he would have cast it at his nephew, 
hut the Prophet turned upon him a withering glance, cursed 
the hand raised against him, and predicted his doom to the 
fire of Jehennam, with the assurance that his scoffing wife 
should bear the burden of thornes with which the fire would 
be kindled. This woman was the sister of Abu Sofian, the 
great rival of the line of Haschem, and though the son of 
Abu Lahab had doubly united him to his nephew by a mar- 
riage with Mohammed’s youngest’ daughter, Abu Lahab 
betrayed his family and united with its rival. Enraged by 
the curse pronounced upon them, they immediately com- 
pelled their son to divorce his wife, who came weeping to her 
futher; but she was soon consoled, by becoming the wife of 
her father’s zealous disciple Othman, who in the number of 
Mohammed's successors ranks as the third Caliph in the rise 
of the vast Mohammedan empire. 

Not discouraged, the Prophet called a second meeting of 
the Haschemites, and at this time announced in full the reve- 
lations which he had received, and the divine command to 
iinpart them to the chosen line of Haschem. © “Oh, children 
of Abd al Montilleb,” cried the Prophet, “to you of all men 
has Allah vouchsafed these most precious gifts. In His 
name I offer you the blessings of this world, and endless 
joys hereafter. Who among you will share the burden of 
my offer? Who will be my brother, my lieutenant, my 
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vizier?” For a space of time the assembled Haschemites 
were silent, some wondering, others smiling in derision, until 
the youthful Ali, starting up with enthusiasm, offered him- 
self to his great cousin, who caught the generous youth in 
his arms, and pressing him to his bosom, cried out to the 
assembly, “Behold my brother, my vizier, my vicegerent! 
Let all listen so his words and obey him.” The outburst of 
the stripling Ali was received with a shout of derision, and 
the Haschemites scoffingly told Abu Taleb that he must now 
pay obedience to his son; but notwithstanding their scorn, 
the youthful Ali afterward became one of the mightiest of 
men, and fourth Caliph of the Mohammedan empire. 

Mohammed now began to preach in public. The hills of 
Safa and Kubeis were his chosen aucience chambers, from 
which he thundered against, the reign of idolatry. These 
places were well chosen, fur they were sanctified in the 
minds of the children of Abraham’s first-born, by traditions 
of Ishmael and his mother Hagar; and from these holy hills 
he sent forth a mighty proclamation that God had sent him 
to restore the “religion of Abraham.” The Koreishites, 
enraged by his denunciation of their idolatry and the stiff- 
neckedness of themselves and their fathers in “the days of 
ignorance’’-—as the period prior to the Islam era is denomi- 
nated—and, moreover, much alarmed by the spread of the 
new faith, urged Abu Taleb to silence his nephew, and at 
length threatened to exterminate Mohammed and his disci- 
ples. Abu Taleb hastened to entreat his nephew to forego 
his work. “Qh, my uncle,” exclaimed this grand fanatic or 
prophet, “though they should array the sun against me on 
my right hand and the moon on my left, yet until God shall 
command me, or shall take me hence, would I not depart 
from my purpose.” Mohammed was retiring from the pres- 
ence of his uncle with a dejected countenance, when Abu 
Taleb, struck with admiration, called him back, and declared 
that, preach what he might, he would never abandon him to 
his enemies; and Abu Taleb, as the representative of his 
line, forthwith bound the descendants of Haschem and Abd 
al Montilleb to aid him in protecting him against the rest of 
the tribe of Koreish. They considered the new religion of 
their kinsman a dangerous heresy, but the strong family 
instinct of the Arabs prevailed, and the descendants— 
excepting his uncle Abu Lahab—of Haschem and Abd al 
Montalleb consented to protect him. 


About this time Mohammed was assailed and nearly 
strangled in the Caaba, but he was rescued by Abu Beker. 
He therefore deemed it wisdom to counsel those of his dis- 
ciples who were not protected by powerful friends to fly from 
Mecca, for their lives were now in danger. He advised such 
to take refuge among the Nestorian Christians, and Othman 
Ibu Affan led a little band of the persecuted out of Mecca. 
The refugees were kindly received by the Nestorians, and 
others soon followed them. Meantime the Koreishites, find- 
ing Mohammed persistent in his work and daily making con- 
verts, passed a law of banishment against all who should 
embrace his faith, while he himself was forced to take refuge 
in the house of one of his disciples. Here he remained for 
a month. But his fame had spread abroad, and men from 
all parts of Arabia sought him in his retreat. 

His powerful enemy Abu Jahl sought him and insulted 
and outraged him by personal violence. This was, however, 
avenged, and the circumstance was the indirect cause of 
bringing into the faith of Islam two of its mightiest cham- 
pions. This outrage was told to his uncle Hamza, as he-was 
returning from hunting, whereupon, in great ire, he marched 
with his bow unstrung into an assembly of Koreishites, 
where he found Abu Jah! boasting of his exploit; and Hamza 
smote him with a blow, wounding him in his head. The 
friends of the smitten man were in their turn about to 
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avenge him, but Abu Jahl, fearing the warlike Hamza, 
himself pacified them, and apologized for his conduct, urging 
as his excuse the apostacy of his nephew. ‘Well,’ retorted 
Hamza, fiercely, ‘I also do not believe in your gods of stone; 
can you compel me?” Forthwith he declared himself a 
believer in his nephew’s mission, and took the oath of allegi- 
ance. Yet more important a convert even than the warlike 
Hamza was Abu Jahl’s own nephew Omar, whose very walk- 
ing-stick, it is said, struck more terror into beholders than 
any other man’s sword. Omar, instigated by his uncle to 
avenge the blow dealt him by Hamza, promised to penetrate 
to the retreat of the Prophet and strike a poniard to his 
heart. He was on the way to execute his purpose, when he 
met a Koreishite friend, to whom he imparted his design. 
“Before you slay Mohammed, and draw upon yourself the 
vengeance of his relatives, see that your own are free from 
heresy,” cautioned his friend, who had, himself secretly 
embraced the faith. “Are any of mine guilty of backslid- 
ing?” demanded Omar. ‘Even so,” was the reply. “Thy 
sister and her husband Seid.” Omar, overwhelmed with 
astonishment, and beside himself with wrath, hastened to his 
sister’s house, and surprised her and her husband reading 
the Koran. In his rage he struck Seid to the earth, and 
would have plunged his sword into his heart, but the wife 
interposed, and received a fierce blow in her face, which 
bathed it in blood. ‘Knemy of Allah,” sobbed his sister, 
“dost thou strike me thus for believing in the only true God? 
In spite of thee and thy violence, I will persevere in the true 
faith. Yes, there is no God but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet. And now, Oumar, finish thy work.” But Omar, 
struck by his sister’s spirit, relented, and took his foot from 
her husband’s breast. ‘Show me the writing,” he said; but 
his sister refused to let him touch the sacred scroll until he 
had washed his hands. He opened the 20th chapter of the 
Koran, and read: ‘In the name of the most merciful God! 
We have not sent down the Koran to inflict misery on man. 
kind, but as a monitor, to teach him to believe in the true 
God, the creator of the earth and the lofty heavens. 

“The All-Merciful is enthroned on high; to Him belongeth 
whatsoever is in the heavens above and in the regions under 
the earth. 

“Dost thou utter thy prayers with a loud voice? Know 
that there is no need. God knoweth the secrets of thy 
heart; yea, and that which is most hidden. 

“Verily I am God; and there is none besides Me. Serve 
Me; serve none other. Offer up thy prayers to none but Me.” 

Omar, greatly moved by the new revelations, continued to 
read, and before he left his sister’s house this fierce man of war 
was a penitent and firm belicver in the Prophet, to whose 
retreat he hastened, and knocking, humbly craved admit- 
tance. ‘Come in, son of Khattab,” answered the Prophet. 
‘What bringest thee hither?” ‘“I come to enroll my name 
among the believers of (iod and his Prophet,” reverently 
replied the new convert. 

No half-hearted manifestation of faith satisfied this pros- 
elyte. He desired to make his conversion most public, and 
prevailed on Mohammed to accompany him to the Caaba to 
perform openly the rites of Islamism. A procession of the 
faithful forthwith paraded the streets of Mecca, Hamza 
walking on the right hand and Omar on the left hand of the 
Prophet, to protect him from violence; and though the 
Koreishites viewed this demonstration with astonishment 
and dismay, none dared to interrupt it, for Hamza and Omar 
glared upon their enemies “like two lions that had been 
been robbed of their young.” Next day, also, the fierce 
nephew of Abu Jahl went up to the holy shrine to pray, in 
defiance of the Koreishites, who, though they dared not to 
interfere in his worship, fell on another of the disciples who 
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also went up to worship. Wrathful at this, Omar immedi- 
ately sought his powerful uncle. “I renounce,” said he, 
“thy protection. I will not be better off than my fellow- 
believers.” This terrible military apostle of the Arabian 
prophet became the third successor of Mohammed, and under 
him the conquests of Egypt, Syria, and Persia were added 
to that of all Arabia. . | 


FROM SALT LAKE CITY TO OMAHA. 


BY QUIZ. 


PREFARATORY. 


Departure of two coaches at 4 p.m. loaded at the rate of nine 
passengers to one square yard of coach room—A confusion of 
legs and personal property to which the confusion of tongues 
was a cypher—A supper in a stable on the way—A splash, a tum- 
ble, and drag through the Weber bottoms — Twenty frantic 
rushes of aforesaid nine, including the writer, in vain endeavors 
to get out of a fifteen-inch window in order to balance up and 
keep the coach ‘‘on its legs’ —An upset of companion coach con- | 
taing four men and a young marriageable lady; marriageable 
lady being deposited on her feet with her head out of the upper- 
side window, and the balance of the passengers in positions too 
graceful to describe—Recovery of aforesaid performers to posi- 
tions of ordinary life; and a deposit of both coach loads at eleven 
o’clock at night in the rain on the muddy but rich and alluvial 
soil of ‘Ogden switch.’’ 

Quiz wishes it to be distinctly understood here, that the 
above brief description of his journey to Ogden, is thus 
abbreviated simply out of pure loye for the public and at 
his own expense—he being paid by the line. Considerations 
growing out of the support of a young and highly interesting 
family, however, now compel him to enter more into detail, 
even if the public do suffer in consequence. Besides, it is 
one of his maxims that philantrophy is always relished best 
in small doses. 

One idea that strikes a visitor on his arrival in Ogden 
—especially if it has been raining hard for three days—is 
that nature used up a great deal of mud when she made it. 
Another idca is that there is a great deal of waste water 
there, which would be very useful in the sandy deserts of 
Arabia, if it could only be got there in the hot season. As 
to Quiz’s experience in Ogden he is prepared to take oath 
before Justice Clinton that he jumped rain puddles on the 
side-wulk, one night in the dark, till he gave up the per- 
formance in despair, and took to the streets. The greatest 
objection to these puddles, however, is that they disappear 
between the wet seasons and don’t stop long enough to get 
trout in them ; otherwise they might be turned to excellent 
account. 

These muddy views it should be stated do not apply to 
“OGDEN ON THE Bencn.” “Ogden on the Bench” may be 
said to be above anything of the kind. Perhaps on this 
account, and to keep “Ogden on the Bench” from being in- 
fluenced by the watery example of “Ogden in the Bottom,” 
nature has arranged it that “Ogden on the Bench” is never 
permitted to see “Ogden in the bottom,” until “Ogden on 
the Bench” puts on her thick-soled water-proof boots and 
goes down to pay it a visit. This argument about the influ- 
ence of example is, however, unfortunately spoiled by the 
fact that dry and salubrious Ogden is equally invisible to 
Ogden the watery, who, one would naturally expect, ought 
always to have such a proper example before its eyes. 

To refer back to the subject of roads, Quiz, having by the 
above reflections, worked himself up into a very proper con- 
dition for a nice comfortable grumble, must be permitted to 
deviate from the description of his journey and say that it 
is an unhappy fact peculiar to most western cities (including 
some in our own Territory), that roads generally are better - 


made than side-walks. The only way that Quiz has of ac- 
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counting for this peculiarity is by supposing that a humane 
feeling led to the making of such streets more with a refer- 
ence to the wants of the horses than the men. His view of 
the way of correcting this matter is by suggesting that in 
future all City Fathers be selected from men who are too 
poor to keep carriages, and having to use the side-walks 
themselves, will be very apt to give hu-manity the prefer- 
ence to horse-manity. But this is of little moment at pres- 
ent. As Quiz expects, in a few years, to run for Mayor of 
Ogden, unless the Railroad Shops are not built there, in 
which case he will fall back on some other city. He intends 
to secure all the ladies’ votes by announcing as his platform 
—(iravel side-walks; No more Puddles; and Dry Skirts.” 
If “them sentiments’’ don’t secure his election, he will, very 
properly, retire into private life disgusted with the world at 
large and leave the Utah Magazine to conduct its affairs 
single-handed. But to return to our journey. 

A whistle—a shrieck—a sound like ten thousand bushels 
of pea-nuts being crushed up, and the train arrives. A hub- 
bub—a rush—some snorting or hard breathing (very like a 
giant with a bad cold)—a few spasmodic jerks, and the 
train started, carrying Quiz to the region of the new Rail- 
road Towns to take notes in passing for the benefit of human- 
ity—at ten cents a line. 

His first impression about these towns was that owing to 
the gravelly nature of the soil, the atmosphere was dry, 
every other house being a drinking saloon. This wonderful 
illustration of the effect of soil upon the human constitution 
is very remarkable. Another thing that struck him was 
that humanity in these regions has a very decided tendency 
towards the pockets. very man he saw in them either had 
his hands in somebody else’s pockets or else in hisown. He 
only saw one disengaged man whose hands were out of his 
pockets, and he stood behind a crowd feeling, no doubt, 
ashamed of himself. Whether his pockets were sewed up, or 
his hands were two big to get into them is a point too nice 


‘to decide; but he seemed to feel his degraded position deeply. 


The principal occupation of the inhabitants of these canvass 
towns seems to be standing in rows and staring at the trains; 
after which they retire to talk over the event, until the next 
train arrives, when they turn out again, stand in a row and 
stare as before. Aside from this highly intellectual pursuit, 
the selection of titles sufficiently grand for their palatial 
residences must take up all their surplus energy and genius. 
Here you may find a “Granite Saloon,” ten fect square, or 
thereabouts, and made of odd pieces of lumber. You will 
also gaze with wonder and delight upon that vast national 
structure—the “Kmpire Saloon’—which will on a pinch 
accommodate at least ten persons besides a table, two benches 
and a cooking stove—provided the aforesaid individuals be 
not too fat or too particular as to the disposal of their knees. 
Here also may be seen that world-renowned hotel—“The 
Tomkins House,”—which, being built half of clap-boards 
and half of canvass, is in every, way a highly ventilated and 
salubrious abode; and should you be of a metaphysical turn 
of mind, you may turn the splendor of your genius on to that 
highly interesting but puzzling question, how two saloons, 
both of them the “Sole and on/y agent” for that delicious 
beverage “The cream of the Rocky Mountain Lager Beer,” 
are found in one city and working amicably side by side. 
(Juiz closes this portion of his journey with the following 
brilliant and startling reflections:—What a sweet thing is 
human aature! No sooner is a Railroad town laid out, with 
a prospect of twenty poor devils going there to invest than 
four restaurant-keepers, six bar-keepers, a baker, a butcher 
and three store-keepers go there with no object in the world 
but to wait on them and make the place comfortable. But 
for this lovely principle in human nature, they might starve 
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From the very rise of the English drama in Shakspeare’s 
times, excepting in such honorable cases as Charles Kean, 
managers and actors have not conceived a very high mission 
for themselves nor aimed after anything exalted for social 
and moral good. Actors and actresses, though they have 
been itinerant enough, have been anything, in their motives 
and in the moral of their lives, but traveling elders. They 
have had a mission in their hands, but they have neither 
conceived it nor desired it to this day. It is true Shakspeare 
gave to them “the purpose of playing, whose end, both at 
the first, and now, was and is, to hold as ’twere, the mirror 
up to nature, and show the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.” The profession know their drama- 
tic catechism better than many of us do the decalogue, but 
they follow not their Moses. 

If the drama has fallen—if the profession has never been 
highly respected, and a general decline has come, with a 
contempt in the public mind for theatres, managers and 
actors arc themselves to blame. Even after a long history, 
since the rise of the British drama, though they hold allthe 
opportunities of a mission in their hand, and the. very best 
literature in the English language—thougl they hold the 
book of Shakspeare, which has been classed next to the 
Bible in its dominion over these who speak the Saxon 
tongue, yet to this hour they persist in their suicidal course. 
They dare to offer us Mazeppa as a great draw, and every- 
thing that is “broad and showy” in its immorality, with all 
that is full of sensation and stage materialism, they catch at 
and play against the public as their best cards. How is it 
that they presume on society thus? Managers, whom the 
public have most to blame, would dare more, but they fear 
lest their balloons would burst. So they would, and will in 
a few years, unless there be a radical reform in their course 
and policy. Do they not sce that the further they go on 
their broad and showy course, the broader and more showy 
they must become to be fresh and taking. 

In consequence of this general contempt in the public 
mind for theatres and their managers, comes the cant that 
the drama is declining. Pshaw! The drama will never 
decline. It is as old as Girecce, and in their adaptation to 
society, the dramatic functions are as old as man himself. 
There is in our nature a vast amount of dramatic clement. 
Children abundantly illustrate this. They are nature's first 
dramatists and players. Kvery one has witnessed this in 
their “playing” schools, chapels, mothers and fathers, in 
fact every character or phase in their little world around, 
their plastic minds delight to reproduce. This illustrates. 
how radical and universal is the dramatic instinct, and how 
much the drama is an institution of nature. This, too, is 
further manifested in the growth of civilization from the 
earliest ages. The first birth of poetry, and the primitive - 
forms of literature, were dramatic in their elements and 
character, and thus even religion, in its first phases. is 
almost entirely ceremonial and theatrical. It is a divine 
drama rather than abstract theology. Instance the Catholic 


or go thirsty. But so wonderfully is everything arranged in 
the universe, that no sooner does any man want to buy than 
another man is ready to sell to him regardless of sacrifice. 
The attention of little boys in our public schools ought to be 
called to this wonderful “compensating principle” in nature. 
Drama. 
THE MISSION OF THE DRAMA. 
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religion, to the present day, which ever has and perhaps 
ever will have an immense influence over the human mind 
through its dramatic agencies, especially as manifested in 
its mass service. Nor is this merely true of the ignorant 
multitude. Those agencies take a tenacious hold of natures 
of the highest class, especially among a people with the 
plastic genius and character of the Italians. Indeed, Pro- 
testantism, as we understand it in Saxon-England and 
America, never could find an extensive mission in Italy. It 
is too abstract—too anti-dramatic in principle; for the Ital- 
ians, though subtle in their intellects, are much like children 
in their natures, and like them can better perform religious 
services than realize a cold abstract theology. It was also 
the case with the Hebrews and all Asiatic nations. The 
Greeks, though they were philosophers—the first apostles 
of philosoph y—were also the founders of the secular drama. 
The temple service of ancient Israel was exceedingly dra- 
matic in character, rivaling even the Catholic church in 
this feature. Read the full description of the opening of 
Solomon’s temple, from which is the following: 


‘Also the Levites, which were the singers..... with their 
sons and brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having cym- 
bals and psalteries and harps, stood at the cast end of the altar, 
and with them an hundred and twenty priests sounding with 
trumpets; and when they lifted up their voice with the 
trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music and praised the 
Lord, saying, For he is good; for his mercy endureth forever; that 
then the house was filled with a cloud, even the house of the 
Lord; so that the priests could not stand to minister by reason of 
ee cloud; for the Glory of the Lord had filled the house of 
God.’ 

And if it be true that Solomon was the Moses of Masonry 
and his temple of divine building the tabernacle of a uni- 
versal religion and brotherhood, swallowing up the Mosaic 
economy like Christianity in a world-wide mission, it is fur- 
ther seen how much there is of performance and illustra- 
tion of divinity — bow much even religion is a divine 
drama. 

Shall the world again adopt ceremonial faiths and religions 
of creeds and forms? Nay; let Christianity live most in 
spirit, and not in forms and creeds; nor would we have Pro- 
testantism lose its robust mission, which has struck down 
the theatrical enchantments of the church to reach a higher 
state. 

All this but shows how dramatic is human nature even to 
its manifestations of religion and in its worship, for the 
drama is essentially performance and so is life. 

Hence the powerful functions of the stage for good or 
evil. The secular drama is the world and life as we find 
them. It shows us what we are, what others are, and what 
human nature is as well as in its better phases what itshould 
be. We are made reflective and chastened when the proper 
mission of the stage is brought to bear upon us. ‘Let an 
intelligent society, then, recognize the mission of the drama 
and the stage, and redeem them. Demand of managers and 
the histrionic profession (which scarcely now deserves ‘that 
name) that they make theatres teachers, humanizers and 
re-creators of the mental and physical vitality which the 
business and cares of the day have drawn from us. Give to 
the public, should be the demand, historical panoramas ani- 
mated and illustrated with the spirit of their times, and 
with them give wholesome plays, comedies and the domestic 
drama. Let them throw down their profanealtars and their 
brazen images and cast out their unwholesome things. Let 
them restore the pure dramatic faith and reinstate their 
— writers with Shakspeare as the great high priest of 
their profession. If they do it not themselves, then let the 
voice of society be, cast them out! Reform, and give to the 
drama the functions of its mission. 


MUSIC.—OUR HOME COMPOSERS, 
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The musical editor, whom we expect by the first conveyance from the south, 
in writing to the office says: I have carefully reviewed the composition, “Do 
they pray for me at home.” There is considerable merit contained in the 
musical subject, but the words are, in style, metre, poetical feet and senti- 
ment, too much like the ballad, “Do they think of meat home.” Our princi- 
pal object in publishing music from home authors, especially in the case of our 
amateurs, is to stir up the creative powers of our own poetsand musicians. For 
these reasons we have invited them to send us their compositions for publica- 
tion; but we must have original music and poetry. We are willing to revise, 
correct and publish creative merit, but composers must study the rules of poet- 
ical and musical forms; and the musician must also become acquainted with 
progressive harmonizations, i.c., the relationship of harmonies and the prepara- 
tion and resolution of discords that require such treatment. 

HIInts to Ports.—In connection with the subject of home authors and musical 
compositions, I would advise poets never to take a song or ballad for a pattern, 
for if they do they are almost sure to catch the spirit and style of the pattern, 
thereby causing non-originality. Hint second.—Those who have the talent for 
poetry should study, at least, a few of its rules, namely, metre, and the most 
efficient method of using the poetical feet, both separate and in mixture; for 
they may depend that the acquirement of such knowledge would not only add 
beauty to their inspirations, but would bring out all the originality that is 
required by genius. They must also avoid in simple forms for music-setting,the 
imperfection of displacing the feet in the second or following verses. Every 
line in all the verses should correspond in feet with the first. Although the 
practice of changing the position of feet does not alter the metre, it causes 
some difficulty to the amateur musician when reading music at sight, should 
three or more verses be printed under one set of notes. If the feet are changed, 
we find in one verse one note and one syllable, and in the next two syllables in 
the same position for this one note. In order to make it singable, the musical 
composer must add another note. On the other hand, should there be two syl- 
lables and two notes in the first verse and only one in the second, the slur must 
be used. This is perplexing to some readers, and in fact no musician is partial 
to the form. When all the verses are printed with the music under them, it is 
not noticed. We are quite aware that, to avoid this imperfection, more 
labor will be required to find suitable words. These remarks apply only to the 
simple forms. At some future opportunity I will aguin take up this subject. 

letter of the author of “Do They Pray for Me at Home,” published in No. 
4 of this volume, is an excellent epistle and his musical composition has much 
talent. The writer must try again and select original poetry. With a little 
study he will make a good composer, but I must be honest when reviewing com- 
positions for publication. 

I have also received the Magazine containing Master Daynes’ anthem, “Praise 
Ye the Lord.” It is a clever little thing, showing much genius and many mis- 
takes. There areconsecutive fifths in similar motion and in the most dangerous 
positions. Upon this subject musical authors write strongly and the errors 
which the talented youth has committed are worse in ecclesiastical music than 
in secular, because the style isso strict. Tnere is also a doubled unison in two 
parts, and many other points which I have no time now to mention. 

Both for the sake of the musical character of the Magazine and also to afford 
instruction to our home authors on the science of composition, on my arrival in 
the city I will review the musical pages of the Magazine, including the compo- 
aitions from Professors Careless, Pratt and Thomas, as well as those from our 
amateur authors. The object will be for the benefit of those who are desirous 
of mastering the science and becoming musical composers, whether professional 
or amateur, and it must be remembered that no person can become truly a com- 
poser without mastering the science, at least so far as he uses its forms. It is 
not necessary for a musician to have solved all the problems of the science, but 
at least the simple forms and rudiments of composition must be understood 
before a man can even attempt musical authorship with safety. Indeed, if errors 
in music are published they must be corrected, fur musical theory has no lati- 
tude and margin for errors. The composition is cither correct or incorrect. 
Science in its fundameutal rules is strict and receives no excuses. If Professors 
Careless, Pratt or Thomas permit their pieces to be published with errors of 
composition in them, I shall take the liberty to point them out, and shall take 
great pleasure in publishing any review of my own from some other pen. Our 
reviews will thus be rendered not depreciatory of the compositions, but mutually 
instructive. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


The Christian Banner and Tract Journal upon this subject says: 


The attractiveness of congregational singing does not consist in its cheapness. 
Perhaps we should say it ought not to consist in this. Congregational singing 
that is practised because it is cheap, will be cheap singing. It requires a good 
choir that is willing to do its duty as a servant of the assembly in the matter of 
worship, and a good organ or other powerful instrument. It requires a liberal 
expenditure of time in congregational rehearsals. 

The attractiveness of congregational singing does not consist in its careless- 
ness, uncouthness or utter disregard of musical correctness, and correctness of 
pronunciation. 

The attractiveness of congregational singing consists in its magnificent vol- 
ume of sound. Call it noise if a please; but it is grand. Its very quantity 
buries up defects. It is only hali-way congregational singing that offends the 
ear. What goes by this name is often little more than dispersed choir-singing, 
where the few who sing are separated from cach other by the many who hear 
and criticise the several sotitary performers; but when one great tide of music 
floods the whole assembly, drawing out the timid and covering up those who 
ought to be timid, then we are attracted, captivated. 

Another attraction is the heartiness and sociality of congregational singing. 
For an assembly to read together is sumething; but how leaden is the ring of 
their voices till they strike together into a musical note, and then into a full 
and swelling harmony of notes! This brings them together in heart as well 
as voice. Cantwo sing together ahymn of praise, and have war in their hearts? 

Here, then, is power to be used over the world for Christ. We want todraw 
the masses into our churches. Have we tried fairly the attractiveness of sing- 
ing God's praise with the loud and hearty voice of the whole congregation? We 
have in this country, in Mr. Beecher’s church, probably the finest model of 


congregational singing in the world; we have many other admirable examples 
begun to realize the attractiveness, to 
of the worship of God. 


of it; but we have, it seems to us, hard! 
“those that are without,” of this branc 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN: 
NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DUEL IN THE OLD MONASTERY. 


In spite of all his efforts to throw it off, since the arrival of his 
uncle’s letter, a presentiment of the approach of a night troubled 
and black in his life, had rested upon Sir Walter Templar. It 


came over him on the revelation of Terese’s love, when he alse 


found the everlasting chains that linked them together, but in 
the short interval of bliss that succeeded, he was numbed with 
ecstacy against the foreboding instinct within. But now again 
it ruled him. He felt the night of his life approaching, and it 
fascinated him horribly as the night of each day drew him by a 
kindred spell to the old ruined monastery. When there, he was 
in the very magic circle of superstition and family compacts,lean- 
ing against the broken altar where Sir Richard Courtney and 
Lord Frederick De Lacy, more than a quarter of a century before, 
took their vows of everlasting friendship and family union. No 
wonder that in such a place, with all the complications and cross- 
ings around him, he gave way to weird intuitions and dark fore- 
bodings of the future. 

Approaching the old ruins, a figure, looking tall in stature, 
glides along and, through the intangibleness of night, seems in 
physical substance thin as a cloud. A sable cloak is drawn 
tightly around him,and a broad slouched beaver,conceals his lean 
but prominent and sharply moulded face. His footstep awakts 
no echo to startle the sinister silence of the neighborhood, height- 
ened by the gloom of a dark November night. ’Tis Snap. He is 
there first, for it is a policy with him to let nothing miscarry for 
lack of foresight and precautions. He is the master magician of 
the night, unseen to direct the whole—Satan’s high priest to offi- 
ciate in the ceremonies of the deed designed. The charm of super- 
stitious associations resting upon Sir Walter Templar rests not 
over him. He is there to solve problems. They are human ones. 
If demons, ghostly monks or other incorporeal beings appeared, he 
would meet them in a scientific spirit and attempt to so/ve them 

Approaching the old ruins next is the foster-brother of Terese 
He is also muffled in a cloak with a hat slouched over his brow. 
Measured are his steps and firm, but it is evident that within the 
lava tides are raging, for his hand ever and anon seeks his side 
as if toclutch something beneath his cloak. He plants himsclf 
firmly in the ruins and leans against q marble column. 

“Poor wretch!’’ said Snap to himself, as he observed him from 
his concealment. “Of all the teeming millions of human beings, 
there are at this moment only three in whom I am interested,” 
mused the mentor sentimentally. ‘‘They are Templar, Farine!li 
and my old master’s son. I am as indifferent tothe rest asthough 
they existed not. These three alone I feel for, care for. I wish 
I could give them a better solving, though. Thie stupid murder- 
ing—ugh!”’ 

Just then the foster-brother started from the column against 
which he reclined and paced for a moment excitedly the marble 
floor, threw open his cloak, disencumbered his hand that held a 
long dagger in a convulsive grip of iron, and again planted him- 
self firmly by the marble pillar. | 

‘“‘Ha!” said Snap, mentally, ‘the hears the long, strong, haughty 
step of Templar in the distance. The fellow comes as though he 
would challenge Fate herself with his coming.’’ 

The mentor was right. Sir Walter Templar was now approach- 
ing the monastery, his whole bearing haughty and imperious. It 
was his last night in Italy, and he came to a spot where a super- 
stitious instinct and the associations of the place gathered a host 
of antagonistic fates against him; he came to wrestle with, and 
defy them. He was cutside of love’s gentleness now, and nought 
of caresses or drooping was in the temper of his spirit there. 

March and countermarch, haughty and strong—to and fro in 
the aisle of those sombre ruins, like a fearless sentinel, strode Sir 
Walter Templar. His every step a proclamation of his presence 
—his every march up and down the aisle imperious defiance. 

Several times the fosterbrother stole towards him. On that 
marble fioor the language of his footsteps was counter to that of 
our hero. In soundless utterance they spake, | 

“Thou sure and firm-set earth 


Ilear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabouts.” 


—— 
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But as often as he approached he returned as stealthily back to 
his post abashed. He was no prowling assassin. ‘‘Withered 
murder’’ was but the horrid form into which the poor foster-bro- 
ther, like the distracted Othello, was breathing the soul of senti- 
ment. 

Twice, as Templar unknowingly advanced towards him, he 
seemed resolved to meet him boldly and proclaim himself, and 
then for the strife between them. This he would have done, but 
the Magician of the night was there to rule him by his superior 
will. 

Just as the foster-brother drew himself firmly up and was 
about to boldly confront his foe, charge him concerning his foster- 
sister, and force him to an encounter, the mentor’s soft, solicitous 
‘(My good Farinelli!’”’ was breathed into his ear. 

The singer knew that voice in a moment, and though so unex- 
pected it startled him not. 

“Hist! Hear you not voices? They are coming this way, Fari- 
nelli.”’ 

‘‘Ha!”’ ejaculated the foster-brether in an under tone. 

‘““My good Farinelli, ‘rust yourself to me.”’ 

And he took him by the hand and led him outside the monastery. 

Farinelli’s movements were noiseless with effort, but the mentor 
was noiseless without effort. His presence there was as strong in 
its noiseless expression, as Sir Walter Templar’s was in emphasis. 

‘What do they here, Signor? Is all Rome summoned to wit- 
ness? Well, let them. I'll strike him in the presence of Rome. 
My foster sister shall be saved. I will challenge him with the 
wrong designed her and strike him asI challenge. 1! will kill 
him, Signor. Why lead me here? My dagger would have found 
his heart ere now.”’ 

The desperate mood of the foster-brother, which had been 
partly worked up by the sense of the humiliation and abhorrence 
he felt in killing Templar as would the common assassin, suited 
not the purpose of the master mind that was leading his soul to 
the brink of its perdition. Though the subtle tempter had made 
it so apparent to the foster-brother that unless he struck down 
Sir Walter Templar, Terese would become his mistress, yet he 
himself was not so assured of that case. True, Sir Herbert thought 
so, and Orsini had readily accepted his view, but the Mentor was 
of a “learned spirit.” Priest of Satan though he was, he had 
much more faith in humanity than many a theologian who makes 
man’s innate depravity his cardinal doctrine. Moreover he had 
studied the character of Sir Walter Templar, and knew him. 

“Let me return, Signor, I say,” remonstrated the singer, trying 
restively to slip away from the soft firm hold that restrained him. 
But it was only soft when in repose, as though no grip of the 
Mentor held him; when he tried to break away then it waxed 
firm, tightening when the singer resisted, releasing as he relaxed. 

‘Nay, nay, my good Farinelli; be not rash.”’ 

“By my soul, Signor, if you loose not your hold I will strangle 
rou.” 

; “Strangle your enemy, not your friend, my good Farinelli; and 
that you may not fail, be not rash.”’ 

“While he lives my foster-sister is in danger, signor. If you 
are a friend, loose your hold and let me grapple with him.” 

“Well, go; but be not rash, my good Farinelli.” 

Snap relaxed his hold upon the foster-brother without altogether 
disengaging him, and returned to the monastery with him. The 
party whose clamorous voices had been heard was by this time 
inside the ruins. He knew they were Orsini and his companions, 
among whom was Sir Herbert Blakely, and that Farinelli would 
at least for a time be superseded. 

The mentor’s programme was all arranged. He had resolved 
that Orsini and his dissolute fiery companions should make the 
first attack on Templar. Theirs would be scientific. They would 
fight like gentlemen. Several of the party led on by Orsini had 
resolved to challenge the skill of Sir Walter Templar as a swords- 
man, upon the strength of his having once braved them. Snap 
took exquisite pleasure in anything cleverly done, and to sce the 
mastery of Templar challenged and tested in a scientific manner, 
suited exactly his taste. Could he be solved thus,—well; if not, 
then the foster-brother’s dagger; but he had resolved to save the 
poor fellow, if possible, from murder. He would fashion his evil 
to his taste, and ruffianly murder was not to his taste—it offended 
his intellect. If it was determined by his ged, Necessity, that 
the foster-brother should kill, then he had doomed him to the 
damning deed, but if not, he would save him, and with his good- 
will he might gain his foster-sister as reward for trusting him. 
He would scientifically cut and torture to kill or cure his patient, 
like a surgeon; but his very skill was a friendly guarantce that 
the best would be done for him. 

As soon as they were inside the old monastery again, the men-— 
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tor left the side of the foster-brother and sought Sir Herbert 
Blakely among the crowd of gallants who were gathering around 
Templar, as he stood near the broken altar, like Night, in his mood 
of haughty silence, waiting to know what meant their presence in 
such a place at such a time. He had recognized Orsini’s voice 
and thought it might have meaning to himself. 


Templar found himself surrounded with the identical crowd of 
gallants already introduced in their revels pledging Terese, the 
new and triumphant prima donna. One of them carried a flaming 
toren, the light of which he threw on the young Englishman. 

‘Ha! comrades, what have we here? An adventure found, by 
the mass!” exclaimed Orsini, as they gathered around Sir Walter. 


“Some ghostly monk at service, Orsini, I'll wager,” exclaimed 
another, insolently. 

“It would seem so, for he is at his altar, and looking solemn 
and ghostly enough. Throw the light of the torch nearer, Count.” 
said Orsini to the torch bearer. 

“Nay, gallant friends, as I am a soldier, carry it not thus. *Tis 
the young Englishman with whom we have already made aninter- 
esting acquaintance,’ remonstrated the Marquis of Baglioni, 
whom they called the Benedict. 

Walter Templar had drawn his sword, planted himself with his 
back to the broken altar, and confronted the Italians with an air 
of supreme defiance. There was neither fear of their numbers, 
nor excitement at their presence in him, but a fierce spirit and 
instinct of antagonism that gave him by its very strength calm- 
ness and a feeling of mastery. They could not have found himin 
a better mood. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen—noble gentlemen!”’ he said at length, taunt- 
ingly, ‘‘commence your assault. Ay, come all together. Or do 
you intend to play the ruffian first, Count Orsini?”’ 

The fiery Italian’s sword leaped from its resting-place like a 
flash of lightning, while Templar, in calm defiance, stood on his 
guard. 

“Nay, gentlemen, not thus,” interposed the Benedict, and then 
addressing Sir Walter gallantly, 

‘On the honor of a soldier, signor, we come to fight you like 
gentlemen. When you were last in our presence you vaunted 
your skillasa swordsman. We are piqued to a test of it.”’ 

‘You were insolent and threatening to me, signor, I beg you to 
remember, and I brook not such. Be pleased to take my re-asser- 
tion, if you come to give a like provocation,” answered Templar. 

‘Signor, we must crave your pardon. We knew not you were 
of our class, and committed a mistake for which we apologise.’’ 

‘Speak for yourself, Marquis; speak for yourself, Baglioni,’’ 
shouted dissenting voices. 

“I believe I am speaking for gentlemen; and if any of my gal- 
lant companions doubt that I am speaking for myself, on my 
honor as a soldier | shall take pleasure in settling that point.” 

“No dispute among ourselves, brave friends,’’ said Sir Herbert. 
“It is due to my countryman. The Marquis is right.” 

“Baglioni is right,’ joined in Orsini. Let him speak in reason 
for us.” 

‘‘Let the Benedict speak for us!” echoed the rest, for they were 
ashamed, when challenged upon the point, to outrage their own 
notions of the code of honor. 

Sir Walter Templar, now that his cas/e had been discovered,and 
his identity since tacitly accepted by himself in society, was ano- 
ther man to be treated with than the unknown artist for whom 
em had first taken him. The Benedict again politely addressed 
1lm: 

“Sir Walter Templar, allow my noble friends through me to 
apologise for our mistake; and at the same time to claim that, as 
we threatened you and you braved us, we come to mutual good- 
will by crossing swords.” 

“Right willingly, Marquis; as many of you as wish it,” replied 
Templar, relaxing from his haughty bearing to one of cordial 
politeness. 

“On my honor, Sir Walter, I shall be proud to cross swords 
with you.” 

“I return your compliment, Marquis. Shall I have the honor 
of your sword first?” 

“That claim is mine, Sir Walter,” quickly putin Orsini. ‘You 
will remember, gallant friends, that the Englishman and myself 
were principals in the affair in question.” 

“Yes, yes; let Orsini take the lead,” agreed the company, 
knowing both the skill und fiery courage of the Count, who was a 
famous duelist. 

While the combatants were stripping for the contest, which the 
vindictive Orsini had resolved if possible to make fatal to his 
antagonist, but Templar merely to vanquish his, the others were 


choosing a place for the fight, and planting the torch so as to 
throw a clear and equal light upon the swordsmen. 

“Orsini,” whispered Sir Herbert Blakely aside, when all was 
ready, ‘‘Remember, you fight with one who has vanquished you 
several times already, braved you in public with his defiance, 
vanquished you, especially, in the case of the prima donna.” 

“IT shall not play the fool, Blakely,’’ the Italian hissed in his 
ear. 

‘Be cool, Orsini,’’ returned Sir Herbert. 

‘‘Be marble, Count,” added the mentor who was by Blakely’s 
side to prompt if necessary. 


‘‘Templar is planted like an iron statue. Meet him asa marble - 


one, Count,’’ - 

‘Thank you, my good friend, for your counsel,” returned the 
Italian noble to the mentor, who, though he was known to be not 
a man of rank, was accepted in the character he sustained to Sir 
Herbert, and respected as a man of superior intellect and subtle 
wisdom. 

“I like not the mood of Templar,” observed Snap aside, when 
Orsini left them to open the combat. 

‘‘No; by the fiend, as you say, he is like an iron statue. I had 
calculated on his impulsive nature giving us some advantage.” 

‘‘And yet,” said the mentor, “that iron statue is just as full of 
force. Itis the master antagonist. We have found him in a 
mood to meet and combat all opposed to him.” 

‘‘Ready, Sir Walter,” at this moment came from Orsini. 

“Ah! their swords cross, Sir Herbert. Let us draw near 
them.”’ 

And the combatants commenced their sword-play which, unless 
Templar proved the master, was designed to be fatal to him. 

They fought with equal skill and coolness. It was evident that 
as swordsmen they were well matched. The utmost elaborations 
of sword science were at the fingers’ ends of each. Orsini was 
as cool as Templar, for he was fighting, and coolness is the dis- 
cipline of the duelist—a cardinal point of his art; yet Walter 
fought with more than coolness. There was a conscious mastery 
in him, not emphasis ed at first, but to the analytic mentor, who 
loved to note the metaphysics of things, this consciousness of 
mastery was more certain because unemphasised at first. But this 
superiority, which none of the on-lookers, except Snap, could 
detect, was not in his superiority of skill as a swordsman. In 
that Orsini was decided, by all who were watching with interest 
the combatants, to be the young Englishman’s equal at least; and 
excepting that there was power expressed in the large but well- 
chiseled hand and in the finely wrought steely fibres of the wrist, 
there seemed to be no advantage possessed by Sir Walter over his 
antagonist. Nor could this physical power, in such a scientific 
sword-match, avail much, for the Italian lacked nothing and his 
great practice gave him all the power of hand and wrist that their 
combat could require. Yet it was in this personal superiority, 
physical and metaphysical, of the young Englishman, that the 
mentor discerned the mastery. It was the superiority of Sir 
Walter Templar’s se/f above Count Orsini’s se//—the superior indi- 
viduality and nature of the one above the other. The philosophic 
Snap well knew that if they were equally matched in skill as 
swordsmen, then Templar was the master, for he could put Aim- 
self into his sword. The mastery would then pass from the 
equality of sword-skill to their inequality of nature and character 
—equal as swordsmen, unequal as men. And thus it was. 

For a long time they fought without either having shown the 
least advantage in the play. At first the simple aim of both was 
to test each other’s skill and master each other's points. Orsini 
was the first to show the decided intentions of a duel, and from 
that moment the heart of his antagonist was the constant aim of 
his sword. But Templar was in no hurry, careful in his guards, 
confident in his defence. He had matched the swordsman; he 
was now mastering the man. 

At length suddenly came a new phase inthe combat. - Both had 
mastered each other’s sword theory, and were satisfied with their 
test; but Templar had mastered the man also, and from that 
point they were unequal. This was seen by the lookers-on but 
not understood, and Orsini felt something suddenly introduced 
that was new and eccentric. There was now more than sword 
theory brought into the play. Templar had inspiration in his 
nature, and he was now inspiring his sword with his genius. 

The chief distinctive quality of Napoleon the Great was that he 
was one of the types of that same family to which belong the 
poet and the rest of the creative and intuitive natures. He wrote 
his epics not. on paper, but on the battle-field and in the affairs of 
the great world. Like the poet he created his characters and 
called them marshals, princes, kings, and with them elaborated 
his stupendous compositions. 
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Thus was it now in some degree with Walter Templar; he was 
composing with his sword, and Orsini could no more match him 
than could the host of experienced generals stand against Napo- 
leon with all their science of war. No longer was he the iron 
antagonist. Life and soul were in the combat; less of coolness 
and more of danger to each. He dashed to his finale. It was 
reached; Orsini’s sword was conquered, and Templar’s touched 
with light design the region of his antagonist’s heart. 

‘Count Orsini, I have observed that your sword has constantly 
sought my heart with a design to kill. You failed. This is the 
first time that mine has sought yours, excepting for your points 
of play. My aimis reached. I give you your life, Sir Count, as 
my revenge.” 

‘Insolent boaster!’’ hissed Orsini, palpitating with passion, 
‘“‘give me the privilege of my sword again, and kill me if you can. 
I claim it, signor. I will not have my life at your gift.’’ 

‘‘You have no right to claim your sword again, Count Orsini.” 

“By my soul, but I have, signor. I demand my sword again, 
unless you are disposed to run me through in cold blood. I will 
not have my life at your hand,’’ said Orsini, fiercely. 

‘And I refuse to fight you again of my free will, Count.” 

“By Satan, you shall, sir Englishman, or take the advantage 
that was yours. Fight me again and kill me if you can, as I will 
certainly do by you,” he said savagely. 

“Sir Count, I am no duelist. I will not, if I can help it, have 
the life-blood of a human being on my hands.”’ 

‘‘Mawkish sentimentalist!” sneered the Italian, and then con- 
tinued with concentrated hate, ‘‘It shall not save you from the 
alternative. Fight me again or kill me. You shall, though I 
have to strike you to provoke it.” 

“Carry it not thus, Orsini. On my honor as a soldier—” 

“Your pardon, Marquis. One moment,” interrupted Templar, 
and then he addressed his antagonist sternly: 

“Now mark me, Count. I will give you the privilege of your 
sword again, if you persist; but as sure as there is a heaven above 
us, if you claim the hazard of my life again I will not take yours, 
but I will disfigure you for all your days to come.” 

Templar turned from Orsini to Baglioni and said: 

“Marquis, I resign the affair into your hands as a man of 
honor.” 

“Orsini, you have nothing to complain of the Englishman. As 
Iam a soldier his conduct to you is handsome. You have lost 
nothing of your reputation for skill. The saints defend us, I 


‘never saw such play. I should consider it no disgrace to be over- 


matched by Sir Walter Templar.” 

“Baglioni is right! The Marquis is right! The Benedict is 
right!’’ exclaimed the gallants with one accord. 

Sir Herbert Blakely, seeing that Orsini dared not hrave such 
emphatic opinion of his companions, even if he defied the disfig- 
urement threatened, led him, beside himself with rage, away. 

‘‘Marquis, shall I have the honor of your sword next?” courte- 
ously asked Templar. 

‘Sir Walter, I shall be proud to fight with you,” returned Bag- 
lioni, with delight. 

The character of the Marquis Baglioni was generous, reckless, 
inclined to gay dissipation, but full of a sense of native honor. 
He loved his profession, and would sooner fight than leave it 
alone. He had no spleen against those he fought, had a contempt 
for a match with one who was not his equal, and as now would 
be in ecstacy to cross a superior sword. 

The new combat now began, and was a fine display of swords- 
manship. Neither sought each other’s life, and when they had 
done each other’s skill sufficient credit, Templar said: 

“Marquis, I propose we end our play as equals. What say 

ou?” 
: “On my honor, you are a right gallant fellow, signor. I 
have no doubt, had you played with me as you did with Orsini, I 
should have been beaten.” 

“You do yourself injustice, Marquis. I have fought you with 
all my skill, and you have equaled me.’’ 

“TI can not believe that, signor. You have not fought me as 
you fought Orsini.” 

They were both right Templar had fought the Marquis with 
all his skill, but he had not put hir inspiration into his sword 
nor composed with his weapon for the grand finale—victory, for 
he willed not to humble his gallant, generous antagonist. Had 
not the Marquis matched him in sword-play, the advantage would 
have been Sir Walter’s; but Baglioni and Orsini were counted the 
best swordsmen in Rome, and Templar never felt a disposition to 
conquer, only with those who thought to master him or stood 
against him in malicious enmity. So the combatants ended their 
fight as equals. 


Those who had come out against the young Englishman with 
considerable ill-will, now flocked around him and shook him by 
the hand with mingled expressions of admiration and apology. 

“Sir Walter Templar, I shall be proud to cultivate your 
acquaintance in a more social manner,” said the Marquis. 

“And I! and I! and I!” went round with acclamation from all 
excepting Orsini and Blakely, who had withdrawn. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you with the cordiality of your own spirit; 
but I leave Rome to-morrow, and that is the reason why you found 
me here to-night, busy with my own thoughts and affairs.” 

“Sir Walter, we must beg your pardon, then, for our intru- 
sion.” 

‘Name it not, Marquis. It has diverted me.” 

‘“‘And to us, friends all, a most agréeable mecting. Eh, my 
brave companions?”’ 

‘Most interesting! Delightful! Right gallant!” and similar 
expressions from the company, was the reply to the Marquis. 

‘‘And now, my friends, let us relieve the Englishman of our 
intrusion. Sir Walter, should you visit Rome again, it will give 
me pleasure to meet you in our circle.” 

“So with us all! So with us all! Baglioni utters the senti- 
ments of us all!’’ | 

And the gay, dashing young Italian nobles respectfully left the 
presence of Walter Templar. They were ‘‘not a// dross.” 

But Walter was not alone. Unseen—undreamt of, two still 
were with him in the sombre ruins of that old monastery. They 
were the foster-brother and the magician of the night—Snap, the 
mentor. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CRUSHED AND BLEEDING. 


Unseen, the foster-brother had watched the combat between 
Templar and those who had come against him to battle with, and 
overwhelm him. At once he perceived that the meeting was 
designed on their part, so far as its hostile features were marked, 
and that, at least with Orsini, there was a determination to kill 
the young Englishman. Moreover, the presence of Blakely was a 
sufficient cue to direct conspiracy to that end, though evidently, 
from the conduct of the Marquis Baglioni and the rest of the 
young nobles, the conspiracy extended no farther than Orsini and 
Blakely. The others had merely a common hostility that imperiled 
life only in the ordinary sense of a ducl, and the Marquis had 
manifested the reckless and generous gallantry of a soldier, with 
no malice in the fight. With the presence of the assailants Fari- 
nelli readily connected the mentor and himself, and saw that they 
were all actors in a regularly arranged drama, and that the master 
mind of the mentor was its author, and the rest of those engaged 
playing their parts in the dark; but whether Orsini was in the 
secret of the whole pre-arranged affair, or like himself, only partly 
so, he could not tell. As for himself, he was only acting his own 
part, without any reference to others, though he had perceived 
that he who tempted him had a secret desire for the removal of 
Templar; but the foster-brother had not known that even he would 
be at the old ruined monastery that night. Yet now, as he took 
in the scenes as they progressed and the characters as they came 
on, the mentor arose before him as the chief designer and master 
spirit that ruled the action against Sir Walter. Nor could he well 
fail t6 discern that his own attack on Templar had been restrained 
with the direct intention to remove his enemy by another instru- 
ment if possible. For this the foster-brother felt grateful, and 
an increase of confidence in the good-will of the mentor towards 
himself, thcugh, to do Farinelli justice, he would have preferred to 
attack his rival himself, and strike the blow, as he in his jealous 
delusion conceived, for the honor of his foster-sister. 

As Farinelli, from out the gloom that mantled the old monastery, 
hid in the ghastly obscurity made by the smoky glimmering of 
the torch, watched the combat between Templar and Orsini, a 


trembling came over him, and the chill of the cold, damp atmos- 


phere around crept like a slimy creature through his blood. It 
was not fear that thus relaxed him from the intensity that had 
kept him impervious; but the very mastery of Templar, as it con- 
quered Orsini, also by sympathy conquered him, and subdued the 
excitement that had toned him to his deed. He felt the imperial 
antagonism of Templar’s superior self as much as Orsini, who was 
fighting with him. The keen remembrance of Walter’s superiority 
over him years before at their first meeting, when as foster- 
brother Beppo he flew like a tiger at him, and was only saved 
from the rending lion by his gentle foster-sister, and the realiza- 
tion of how absolutely and without effort of rivalry Templar had 
mastered him in his dominion over his foster-sister, again sub- 
dued him. He feared not; still was he resolved upon an attack : 
but he felt he dared not challenge an open issue between himself 
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1869. 
and Walter Templar, and risk upon his defeat the safety, as he 
considered, of his foster-sister. He abhorred to strike like a 
common assassin, but he dared not risk a defiant combat. 

Walter Templar is leaning against the broken altar; his sword 
still unsheathed lying on the ground, and the voices of the gal- 
lants are dying in the distance. The mentor again is by the side 
of the foster. brother, whose hand he grasps with a strong-nerved 
grip, and whispers in his ear: 

like a thunderbolt!” 

The foster-brother was starting towards Templar with too much 
emphasis, which the mentor felt in the electric shock through the 
hand he griped. 

“But thunder not, my good Farinelli, till you hurl your bolt!” 
he cautioned, releasing him to his purpose. 

Again the foster-brother stole towards Templar with noiseless 
tread over the marble floor. Step by step, until his presence was 
near enough to be felt though not seen by Templar in the utter 
darkness around; for the moon, which had occasionally been peep- 
ing into the old ruins, now hid herself in ‘the blanket of the 
dark,” and looked not upon the scene. Suddenly, like a thunder- 
bolt hurled against the spot where he had marked that Walter 
stood—suddenly an unearthly voice rang in the old monastery: 

my foster-sister !”’ 

There was such a mixture of pathos, horror and vengeance in 
the cry that Templar took in its startlingness without its import, 
as he started from his reclining position to feel the pang of the 
sharp dagger in the bloody furrowed hand that turned its point 
from his heart. The wrist which he caught by instinct rather 
than design, was crushed as beneath a mailed hand, and the dag- 
ger fell ringing to the floor. But Farinelli was unconsious almost 
of the pain of his imprisoned wrist, in his great struggle and the 
intense spirit of deadly strife that made him like unto a demon. 
His left hand fiercely leapt at the throat of his rival—it was the 
grip of their first meeting—as he threw his whole weight upon 
him to bear him to the ground. But Templar was now terrible 
in his rage. He deemed his foe a common assassin set on by 
Orsini, and was no longer restrained by the courtesy of open 
and equal combat. Quick as lightning he changed the imprisoned 
wrist of Farinelli to his left hand, and with the bleeding one that 
had turned aside the dagger, gripped the wrist of the hand 
which held his throat, and then with all his might crusbed it as 
in a vice, and with a wrench that tortured his foe he tore the 
paralyzed hand from his throat. A moment he held him thus, the 
hot breath of each scorching the other's face and both gathering 
all their strength to the issue. Suddenly he jerked down the 
arms of his assailant, pinioned them to their sides, and with main 
force caught him up and hurled him off, hissing with guttural 
fierceness, ‘‘Assassin!”’ 

No fierce response rung in the old ruins, for Templar’s assail- 
ant fell at some distance from him, broken, bleeding and senseless. 

Had Walter recognized the foster-brother, there would have 
been a far different termination. He would have protected him- 
self, but would have held him powerless until he had undeceived 
him. Respect for the deep love of the poor fellow for his foster- 
sister would have disarmed resentment, for he was too confident 
in his dominion over Terese to feel rivalry. Had Farinelli boldly 
challenged him, he would have learned that Terese was to be Sir 
Walter Templar’s wife, not his mistress—or perchance an unhappy 
sister to weep for and lavish a brother's love upon, but not to 
avenge. 

The marble floor of the old monastery proclaimed the crushing 
fall of his foe, and he knew that he was senseless, perhaps dead, 
but, as he deemed him a common assassin, he felt neither humanity 
towards him nor further desire to hurt. Disgust not enmity he 
bestowed on his broken foe. It was too much for him to be the 
good Samaritan to an assassin. There was much of tender- 
ness in Templar’s nature, and his soul was full of poetry and sen- 
timent, but there was in him also a haughty severity of character 
that made him as a strong expression of justice, not only against 
others but against himself as well. His life was struck at and he 
had crushed the striker, nor condescended to notice him further, 
but left him to the fate he had provoked. Thus he remained in 
ignorance that the foster-brother was his assailant. 

Walter left the monastery in a spirit of gloomy reverie. It was 
his last night in Rome. On the morrow he designed to leave for 
his native land. . That last night was an omnious one. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE OLD JEW. 
‘Bolt the shutters, good Levi. Aye, be very certain you bolt 


them safely. ‘Fast bind, fast find.’ Caution, Levi, becomes our 
race.”’ 


THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


Thus spoke an aged Hebrew, as he stood by his door with a 
flickering lamp, watching his man-servant securing his shop- 
windows, across which he bolted heavy iron bars. 

“That is well, good Levi. I think no prowling Christian can 
break into the old Jew’s dwelling.” 

Gentile dogs!*’ growled the man-servant. 

‘‘Wolves, good Levi, wolves. Such have I found them.”’ 

‘‘The curse of our tribe be on them.” 

‘Nay, good Levi, curse them not.”’ 

‘‘Have they not blighted your life, my master ?”’ 

“Thou art right, good Levi. They have,—robbed me of my 
gold and sent my children into exile. Father Abraham, shall I 
ever find them? But curse not the Christian, Levi; ‘tis the heri- 
tage of our race to suffer wrongs.” 

‘‘Hark, my master,” suddenly exclaimed the servant, as the old 
Jew was about to enter his door. 

‘Ha! groans. Some bloody business is abroad. In, in, good 
Levi,’’ cried the old man, in affright, after listening for an instant. 

“Footsteps are approaching, and the groans more distinct,’ 
returned the servant. 

“In, in, good Levi. ’Tis some ruse to trap us. Let us secure the 
door. In, in.”’ 

‘‘Help, help, old man!” cried a voice at this moment. 

‘‘Haste, Levi, close the door. Bar it quickly. They would rob 
us, murder us. The God of David be praised!” sighed the ancient, 
as his servant threw the iron bar across the massive door, which 
would have stood a long siege, ere it would have given way to 
admit an intruder. 

‘‘Help, help, old man!” again cried the voice from without. It 
was the voice of the mentor, who almost exhausted laid Farinelli 
down at the old Jew’s door. 

‘‘Help, help, old man, for a wounded dog. No answer? Help 
for a wounded fellow-creature, then, old man. Help, I say, or I 
will beat humanity into your heathenish dwelling,” continued 
Snap, with more wrath than was his wont, as he laid heavily on to 
the door with vigorous blows. 

‘‘What would you with the old Jew?’ at length returned a trem- 
ulous voice through a small iron grating at the side, which 
seemed to have been made on purpose for cautious inquiries to 
untimely visitors. 

“Open the door,” commanded Snap, in answer. 

‘God of Jacob, would you break into my house? Come to-mor- 
row, my son, come to-morrow. ‘Tis past midnight. I can do no 
business till the morn,’’ 

‘‘Nay, nay, father; ’tis a poor wounded fellow, and I can carry 
him no farther. No harm is designed to you.” 

‘‘Father Abraham preserve us!” said the old Jew, as he unbarred 
the door, but threw not off the chain which still partly secured it. 

‘‘Fear not, old man, but let me bear my wounded friend into 
your dwelling. Itoo amaJew. Bring your lamp to my face. 
See you not the stamp of our race upon me?” 

‘By the staff of Jacob, thou sayest truly! 
Israel. Itook thee for a Gentile.” 

“The dogs,” growled Levi from behind his master, who now 
with eagerness opened his door to admit the stranger. 

‘(ome in, my son. Is thy wounded friend, too, a Hebrew!”’ 

‘‘Nay, father, but he is a fellow-creature as sure as you and I 
are Jews’’, replied Snap, as he bore Farinelli into the house. 

Levi again secured the door; and then the venerable Hebrew 
led his visitor through a long dark passage into a back room of 
the nouse, where the wounded singer was laid upon a couch. 

In the seeming accidents and chances of life there is ofttimes a 
fate, or what the reverent-minded more fitly call a providence. 
The rationale of that providence none can give,—the methods of 
that fate none can trace in its infinite detail. Yet there is no 
thinking person who cannot trace out some providence, some fate, 
some miscalled chance in his or her life, in which there is a 
wondrous method, as if invisible agencies were overruling all, 
according to a special design for each individual case. Is it wholly 
improbable, then, that the departed members of our own families— 
our grandfathers, grandmothers, fathers and mothers—work out 
a great deal of this individual providence ? 

Perhaps such had been the case in Snap’s bearing the wounded 
singer to the house of the old Jew, for that venerable man was no 
less important a personage in our story than Isaac Ben Ammon, 
the grandfather of Terese, whose exile to Siberia we have before 
related. 

But, supposing some member of that ghostly realm to have 
prompted Snap to bear the wounded Farinelli to old Isaac’s abode, 
what has the mentor to do with Ben Ammon,—what with Terese, 
the Hebrew maiden? 

We shall see. 


Thou art indeed of 
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